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collected for it. If we consider the official or diplomatic 
situations that Prior occupied from 1690 down to 1714, 
and the intimate friendship in which he lived with 
Charles, Earl of Dorset, the Lord Treasurer Harley, and 
Lord Bolingbroke ; we must admit that few men could 
have been more competent to elucidate the reigns of 
William the Third, and of Anne. 

How much have we to lament that the late Mr. Fox, 
during his long exclusion from public employment, be- 
tween 1790 and 1805, while in retirement at St. Anne’s 
Hill, did not occupy himself in composing the history 
of his own time! Aspiring, as he did, not-only to the 


tributed, by leveling him in some measure with his 
guests, presented him to view, divested of the forms of 
royalty. Unlike his predecessor, who even at an ad- 
vanced age still preserved a relish for those enjoyments, 
George the Third, while a young man, neither frequented 
masquerades, hor ever engaged at play, nor passed his 
evenings in society calculated to unvend his mind from 
the fatigues of business, and the vexations of state. 

All the splendour of a court was laid aside, or only 


the first twenty years after his accession, did George III. 





fame of a statesman and an orator, but to the praise of 
an historian, how infinitely more valuable a legacy 
might he have bequeathed to his countrymen; how much 
more durable a monument might he have erected to 
himself by such an exertion of his talents, than he has 
done by exhausting his efforts on the reign of James 
the Second ! Not that I would be understood to express 
any sentiment allied to disrespect, relative to the work 
which Lord Holland, with pious veneration for his 
uncle’s memory, has given to the world. Every page 
of that short and unfinished production is worthy of its 
author, and raises him in my estimation. The “ intro- 
ductory chapter” can hardly be exceeded for profound 
reflection, elucidated by a severe and philosophic cast of 
thought, as well as by the most accurate and laborious 
disquisition of facts. Impartial, ardent for freedom, and 
indignant against tyrants, the writer is nevertheless ex- 
empt from the spirit of eae The small por- 
tion of James’s reign which follow8 including Arzyle’s 
and Monmouth’s invasions, may in a great measure be 
characterised by similar epithets, and excites regret from 
presenting only a fragment. But if, instead of collating 
Rapin, Hume, and Burnet, or employing his time on the 
inspection of documents “in “the Depot tes Archives at 
Paris, he had dedicated it 10 a celineation, however 
simple, of the great political scenes in which he had 
acted so distinguished .a part, with what avidity should 
we not have perused the work? We might then havc 
beheld, as in a mirror, the secret history of the Rock- 
ingham and the coalition administrations, drawn by a 
master hand, which had propellec the ostensible minis- 
ters of the two periods. It was thus that Clarendon 
beguiled the hours of unmerited disgrace and exile, 
when he wrote his “ History of the great Rebellion.” 
The Cardinal de Retz, a man to whom Mr. Fox bore 
some analogy, in certain features of his political life, of 
his character, and fortune, made the best atonement to 
his country and to posterity, for the irregularities and 
agitations which marked the zenith of his career, by 
tracing with his own hand, in his decline, the outline of 
those transactions which he had guided or produced. 
We forget his deviations from prudence, his faction, and 
his ambition, in the elegance of his genius, and the in- 
genuous disclosure of his errors. 

Perhaps no portion of time, in the course of the two 
last centuries, offers, proportionably to its duration, so 
few of those interesting anecdotes at which we eagerly 
grasp, where the sovereign comes personally forward to 
our inspection, as the reign of George the Third. The 
Treason is obvious, and arose out of the king’s character. 
Charles the Second, and Louis the Fourteenth, sur- 
rounded by mistresses, and all the dissipation of a court, 
presented to Burnet, to Grammont, or to Voltaire, per- 
petual matter of entertaining recital. Even George the 
First and Second offered some resources of a similar 
nature, to Lord Melcomb, for his “ Diary ;” and to 


Horace Walpole, for his « Reminiscences.” But, his | climates of Portugal and of Africa. 


present majesty’s whole life, from the age of twenty-two, 


down to the lamented period at which he ceased to reign, | cipally occupied his time, absorbed his thoughts, and 
Was passed either in the severe and exemplary discharge | divided his affections: nor was it easy to decide which 
of his public daties of every description, or in the bo. | of them possessed the strongest ascendant over him. In 
tom of his family; amidst domestic sources of amnse- | the former diversion he passed the far greater part of the 
ment. In his agricultural occupations, or when engaged | day: to the latter amusement his evenings were prin- 
in the Gmersions of the field, he was only seen by the | cipally or wholly dedicated, either in public, when at the 
few who, ‘sm their official situations or dignity, had | opera, or in private with his family. No royal house in 
access to his arson, No splendid assemblies of both | Europe was then so musical as that of Portugal. Joseph 





sexes, or festive stertainments, to which teauty, rank, | himself performed with considerable execution on the 
violin ; and the three princesses, his daughters, all were | 


and pleasure, in @ CU.nrehensive sense, must have con. 
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diversion of the theatre. Still more rarely did he sit 
down at table with any of his courtiers or nobility. His | 
repasts, private, short, and temperate, never led to the 
slightest excess. Hence, his enemies endeavoured to | 
represent him, most unjustly, as affecting the state of an | 
Asiatic prince,—scarcely ever visible except on the ter- | 
race at Windsor, or in the circle, at a levee. “ Junius,”’ | 
who saw hiin through the most unfaveurable medium, 
and who converted his very virtues into” subjects of ac- | 
cusation, or of reproach, depigwres St.,James’s as a | 
court “where prayers are morality, and skneeling is re- 
ligion.” It was not till a period later than the point of 
time at which these memoirs stop, that the king began 
to mix in a select company, and occasionally to indulge 
in the pleasures of socigs Previous to the year 1784, 
it is only in the foreign ‘of domestic transactions of his 
reign, often only within the walls of one or of the other 
house of parliament, that the materials can generally 
be found for writing the internal history of the time. 
These remarks, I am sensible, apply principally, though 
not exclusively, to the part of the present work where 
the scene lies wholly in England: whereas much of it 
traverses the continent, through different countries, from 
Portugal, round to Naples and Tuscany. 


THE COURT OF PORTUGAL. 


Soon after I had completed my twenty-first. year, in 
1772, I passed over to Portugal; in the capital of which 
kingdom, or in its vicinity, I staid a considerable time. 
Joseph, son and successor of John the Fifth, then occu- 
pied the throne ; but the-kingdom was governed by the 
celebrated Count d’(Eyras,; who had been recently 
created Marquis de Pombal. Few first ministers, during 
the course of the last century, displayed greater talents | 
for administration, or exercised more unlimited authority. | 
The king, though only third in order of descent, was 
fourth in succession from the Duke of Braganza, de- 
nominated John the Fourth, who, in 1640, recovered 
Portugal from the Spanish dominion ; and, at the time 
of which I speak, he had passed his fifty-seventh year. 
He was of a good stature, but inclined to corpulency : 
his features regular, his eye quick and lively, if a habit 
of holding his mouth somewhat open had not dimin- 
ished the expression of intelligence which his counte- 
nance would otherwise have conveyed. In his cheeks 
he hada high scorbutic humour, attributed commonly to 
excesses of wine; though it might partly arise from 
violent exercise constantly taken under a burning sun. 
His face, indeed, was nearly os dusky as that of a Moor; 
and at Fez or Mequinez, habited in the Turkish dress, 
with a turban on his head, he might easily have passed 
for Muley Ismael, the sovereign of Morocco. Never 
had any Lusitanian peasant coarser and darker hands. 
One could not look at him, without involuntarily recol- 
lecting how near are the shores and how similar are the 








Two passions or pursuits, hunting and music, prin- 





exhibited for a few hours on a birthday. Rarely, during | 


join in any scene of public amusement, if we except the | 


proficients in a greater or in a less degree on ditieren* 
instruments. If he was prevented by the weather from 
going out to the chase, the king had recourse for occu- 
pation to his manége. On Sundays, heseldom or never 
missed attending the Italian opera in Lisbon; but he 
likewise maintained another opera at Belem, his residence 
near the capital. I have been present at this latter per- 
formance, to which only foreign ministers, officers, per- 
sons belonging to the court, and foreignérs of concition, 
were admitted ; all of them gratuitously. * The house 
itself was of very contracted dimensions; the pit not 
being calculated to contain more than about one hun- 
dred and thirty in iMfduals. Boxes, indeed, in the pro- 
per sceplatongpte term, there were none; the king, 
queen, and royalTamily, being seated in a gallery front- 
ing the,stdge, elevated considerably above. the body of 
the house. One small box was constructed on each 
side that on the right hand being appropriated to the 
patriarch, or head of the Portuguese church, whom I 
have seen present at the performance. The other usnally 
remained vacant, being reserved for any stranger of high 
rank who might visit Portugal. 

The circumstance which distinguished this entertain- 

ment from any other of the same kind which I ever 
witnessed, and which may appear so extraordinary as 
hardly to obtain credit, consisted in. the total exclusion 
of women, not only from the pit but from the stage, 
either as spectators or as actresses. No female could 
obtain admission. The reason commonly assigned by 
the court, for proscribing the whole sex from any par- 
ticipation in an amusement, of which, in all other Euro- 
pean countries, they constitute ibe principal ornament 
and the soul, was, that there were no proper places for 
ladies. But it might have been answered, that nothing 
could be easier than to construct side-boxes for their re- 
ception. Even this reason could not explain their ex- 
clusion from the stage, on which none except Italian 
castrati were ever admitted to sing, or to perform any 
part. Battistini, who filled with great distinction the 
first female characters, was selected and engaged, not 
only for his superior vocal excellence, but for his femi- 
nine appearance, and admirable resemblance to a woman 
when he was dressed in female attire. So complete 
indeed was the deception, that I think it never would 
have occurred to any uninformed person, to doubt for an 
instant, of his being what he personated. Even the 
ballets were all performed by men or boys, habited in 
the costume of nymphs, shepherdesses, and#goddesses. 
This exclusion of all females, except the queen and 
princesses, rendered the spectacle, though otherwise 
Tuagnificent in machinery and decorations, as well as 
scientific in point of musical execution, comparatively 
insipid, dull, and destitute of interest or animation. I[n- 
credible as it may seem, the’ passion of jealousy consti- 
tuted the cause of sosingular a prohibition. The Queen 
of Portugal, though at this time she was considerably 
advanced toward her sixtieth year, yet watched every 
motion of her husband, with all the vigilant anxiety of 
a young woman. And in order the better to secure his 
personal fidelity, she wisely took care to remove from 
before his eyes, as much as possible, every temptation to 
inconstancy. ‘The ladies in waiting, and maids of ho- 
nour, who attended their majesties in public, must cer- 
tainly have been selected for their want of all attractions ; 
and they were, besides, too far advanced in years to be 
longer capable of inspiring any sentiment except respect. 
The Portuguese females who accompanied Catherine of 
Braganza in 1662, when she came over to England in 
order to espouse Charles the Second, whose total ce- 
ficiency in personal charms is so eloquently described in 
the “ Memoires de Grammont,” could not possibly ex- 
ceed, in that particular, the attendants on Marianna Vic- 
toria, wife of Joseph the First. 

Nor was her vigilance by any means confined f the 
opera. She displayed the same apprehensions, and took 
similar precautions, against any rival or intruder in the 
king's affections, whenever he went out to the chase. 
Whether the diversion was hunting, o1 shooting, or fal- 
coning, the queen was constantly at his side. No 
woman in Europe indeed rode bolder, or with more skill. 
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Her figure almost defied the powers of description, on 


She sat astride, as was the universal 


these occasions. 
custom in Portugal, and wore English leather breeches, 
frequently black; over which she threw a_ petticoat, 


which did not conceal her legs. 
cloth. or of stuff, and a cocked hat, sometimes laced, at 
other times without ornament, completed the masculine 
singularity of her appearance. When, after having let 
loose the falcon, she followed him with her eye in bis 
flight, she always threw the reins on her horse’s neck ; 
allowing him to carry her wherever he pleased, fearless 
She was admitted to be an excellent shot, 


always 


of accidents. 
seldom missing the bird at which she fired, even when 


flying: but this diversion had nearly produced a most 
trazical result; as, a few years before [ visited Portugal, 
she very narrowly missed killing the king with a ball, 
which actually grazed his temple. Few princes in 


modern times have had more hair-breadth escapes froin 
or assassination than Sdseph the First ex- 
1; on which subject [ shall bave occasion to 


danger 


perience 


say much, in the course ot these obser¥ations. 

In the year 1772, the court of Lisbon oliered scarcely 
any sources of amusement to a foreigner. Neither levees, 
nor drawing-rooms, were ever held, except on birthdays, 
and on a few particular festivals. The king, queen, his 
brother Don Pedro, his three daughters, and the young 
prince of Beira, lived all under the same roof, and inha- 
bited a long range of wooden apartments at Belem, lower 
down the bank of the Tagus than Lisbon. The terrors 
and recollection of the earthquake of 1755, 
deeply impressed on their minds that they preferred re- 


were 80 


siding in a wooden building, however mean or inconve- 
nient, rather than encounter the perils annexed to a 
stone edifice. Joseph had never slept under a house, 
properly so deno 


Where. er he 


were provided for his accommodation. 


ninated, during near seventeen years, 
barracks or tents 
I have seen tents 


moved, either wooden 
pitched for his reception, in the fields a'joining the pa- 
lace of Maffra, while that immense and costly edifice was 
totally abandoned, neglected, and unfurnished. ‘These 
precautions, however singular and almust pusillanimous 
they may at first sight seem, were nevertheless necessary 
Experience had fully demonstrated that 


in Portugal. 
the most solid, massy, and well-constructed buildings of 
stoue, only ex posed the inhabitants to greater and more 
inevitable destruction, in the event of an earthquake ; be- 
cause the resistance made by such materials to the undu- 
lation or shock, On the 
contrary, any structure composed of wood, supported, 
like the barracks inbabited by the royal family. on pillars 
of the same materials, yielding to the concussion of the 


produced their overthrow, 


earth, rocked and waved with the convulsion, thus es- 
caping its worst cffects. 

No splendour or exhibition of state was maintained 
by the King of Portugal, who, though he scarcely ever 
failed to attend, with the,royal family, every week, at the 
bull feasts, and at the Italian opera in Lisbon, yet was 
always understood to be present incognito. The only 
deviation from this practice or etiquette took place when 
the court went annually, as was the invariable custom 
in time of carnival, about the middle of January, to the 
palace of Salva Tierra, situated several leagues higher up 
the Tagus than the The king remained 
there till the month of March, and all the foreign minis- 
Hunting parties, to which 
strangers of the 
occupation of the day; followed in the evening by an 


metropolis. 


ters usually attended him. 


condition were admitted, constituted 


opera, like that of Belem, open gratuitously to ail such 


| 
persons as had been presented to the sovereign. I was 


sured that Joseph expended no less a sum than about 


forty thousand pounds sterling, annually, on the diver- 
Yet he was likewise fond of play, 
the card table. Previous to 


1755, he was considered 


sion of the opera, 





and passed much time at 


} 


! memorable earthquake of 


the 
as temperate, drinking usually water at his meals; but 
such was the effect produced on his mind, and so severe 
the dejection of spirits which he experienced, after that 
1wful visitation of Providence, that it was apprehended 
his health would be seriously aflected by it. His phy- 
siciansprescribed the use of wine, as necessary to restore 
his constitution; a prescription which proved so agree- 
able to the patient, that it was commonly believed his 
majesty indulged himself too freely in its use. At an 
earlier period of his life he was supposed to have been 
guilty of excesses of another kind, and to have given the 
gucen frequent occasion for jealousy: nor had the pare 


» 
~ 


A jacket of 


| tiality of Joseph towards the sex by any means become 

| extinct with the decline of years. But his attachment< 
or amours were always secret, decorous, and conducted 
with a becoming regard to public opinion, as well as with 
a due attention to his domestic and conjugal felicity. No 
inistress, like Madame de Pompadour, or Madame du 
Barry, in France, under Louis the Fifteenth, or Madame 
Chevalier at Petersburgh, under Paul the First, disho- 
noured and disgraced the court of Portugal. 

Joseph, considered in his kingly character and capa- 
city, though not to be ranked among the first princes in 
vigour and ability, who then reigned in Earope, was not 
deficient in talents or qualities betitting the throne. If 





he felt his own inability to govern, he demonstrated no | 


common discernment and force of mind in the selection 
of a minister, to whom he delegated that office. 
Marquis de Pombal exercised in fact all the functions of 
the monarchy. He possessed nearly as unlimited an 
ascendant over his master as the Cardinal of Lerma did 
over Philip the Third, or the Conde d’Ulivarez over 
Philip the Fourth, kings of Spain; and was accustomed 


The | 


to transact public business at hours and seasons usually | 


deJicated to pleasure, or lost in sleep. The king very 
frequently signed papers of the greatest consequence 
after midnight, before he retired to rest, at which time the 
| marquis commonly waited on him for the purpose. The 
hereditary superstition which characterised the house of 
Braganza, and in the practice of which Joseph himvelf 
had been educated, which distinguished his father John 
the Fifth, and which survived in the present reigning 
queen, till she became alienated in mind, by no means 
existed in him. The seizure and expulsion of the Jesuits 
sufficiently manifested his superigrity tothe bigoted vene- 
ration felt for that order of mén, among the great ma- 
jority of his subjects. If he possessed himself no taste 
for the fine arts, nor evinced any passion for learning and 
polite letters, he at least extended protection to their pro- 


tessors. During the period of two and twenty years that 


he bad then reigned since the decease of John the Fifth, | 


a great and salutary change had taken place among the 
Portuguese, in all the attainments ot a civilised people. 
Establishments for the education of the young nobility 
and gentry had been founded, which would have done 
honour to Great Britain; and which, though originating 
| with the minister, yet could only have been fully accom- 
plished by the consent of the sovereign. 
These laudable acts of government were nevertheless 


contrasted with corresponding defects of administration, | 
some of which might be justly attributed to the Marquis | 


de Pombal, white others seemed personally to reproach 
the king. The people universally and loudly complained 
of oppression. 
prevailed to such a degree that almost all the domestic 


| 


In the royal household, mismanagement | 


servants and menial attendants of the court, having been | 
unpaid for several years, were in the lowest stage of dis- | 


tress. 
John the Fifth. Joseph’s revenues were commonly sup- 
posed to amount to two millions sterling, while the na- 


The reverse was the case under his predecessor, | 


tional expenditure did not usually exceed a moiety of | 


that sum. 
riages in public were left almost without the means of 
even procuring sustenance. I never saw the king and 
queen in any carriage, except a sort of caléche or chaise, 
drawn by two mules of no uncommon beauty. In this 


Yet the footmen who followed the royal car- | 


| equipage, which was nothing less than royal, they always | 


,; attended the bell feasts, 
nied the princesses her daughters to hear mass, or to 
perform her devotions at some church in the vicinity of 
Lisbon, she was drawn in a coach with only a paic of 

, horses of a very inferior description, and such a set of 
harness as we should scarcely co: sider to be good enough 
for a hackney-coach. About forty horse-guards accom- 
panied them, and they generally distributed some money 
to the populace, or rather the beggars, who assembled in 
groups at the door of the church. 

I went one day to look at the royal carriages kept at 
Alcantara, about a mile out of Lisbon, There were at 
least thirty, some of which had cost, as the people assured 

| me, two hundred thousand crusadoes, or twenty thousand 
pounds sterling. They were very magnificent, and had 
all been built either in Rome or at Paris. London had 

| not then begun to supply the continent with that article 
| of luxury. Among the royal carriages I was struck with 
the coach in which John the Fourth made his public 
entry into the capital, after recovering Portugal from the 
| Spaniards. It nearly realised the descriptions given us 


When her majesty accompa- 





of those vehicles soon after their first appearance or iw. 
vention in the sixteenth century. The carriage in ques. 
tion, which had been constructed in 1641, was conse 
quently above a hundred and thirty years old at the time 
when I saw it, and might more properly be Cenominated a 
chamber on wheels than a coach in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, as it was capable of containing ten or 
twelve persons,with the utmost convenience. The sides 
were open, the windows resembling the lattices of our 
farm-houses, divided into small panes, with casements 
for the admission of air, It was preserved with pious 
veneration, as a monument of the emancipation of the 
kingdom by the first prince of the house of Braganza. 
Henry the Fourth was seated in just such another coach, 
when he was stabbed by Ravaillac, in the year 1610, in 
the Rue de la Ferronerie, at Paris. 

Marianna Victoria, queen of Portugal and wife of 
Joseph, was a daughter of Philip the Fifth, king of 
Spain, by Elizabeth Farnese, his second wife, heiress of 
that celebrated family, and herself a woman of no ordi- 
nary talents. ‘The princess in question had been, as is 
well known, betrothed when a child to Louis the Fif- 
teenth ; was sent to France, and resided in that country 
during several years; but on the death of the regent 
Duke of O:leans, in December, 1723, when the govern- 
ment fell into the hands of the Duke de Bourbon, one 
of the earliest acts of his administration was to dissolve 
the unfinished marriage, and tosend the princess back 
to Madrid. In the year 1729, when the queen was not 
more than eleven, she was carried by her father, Philip, 
to Badajoz, and there married to Joseph, then hereditary 
Prince of Portugal, who himself had not attained his 
fourteenth year. The nuptials were immediately solem- 
nised, the bride and bridegroon being put into the same 
bed together in presence of the great officers of the 
court; but it was near six years afterwards, in Decem- 
ber, 1734, before she*brcught into the world a daughter, 
the present queen. 

Marianna Victoria was said to have been very agree- 
able in her person when young, but in 1772 no traces 
remained of that beauty. Her figure was short and 
thick, her face red, her nose large, and her manner desti- 
tute of softness orelegance. ‘There was, indeed, nothing 
feminine in her appearance or demeanour. Neverthe- 
less, her eyes, which were dark, lively, and piercing, 
retained their original iustre. She wore a profusion of 
rouge, her neck and shoulders, whether at church, at the 
opera, or ata bull feast, being always bare; and she 
seemed to be not only in possession of health, but capa- 
ble of the roughest exercise, or most severe fatigue. Her 
arms were brown and sunburnt, from her perpetually 
following the chase. Those persons who knew her ma- 
jesty well, always assured me that she neither wanted 
spirit nor ability, though she never attempted to possess 
power, nor had ever attained any political influence. All 
her anxiety seemed to be confined to the person of her 
royal partner, and did not extend to the guidance of state 
affairs. If any opinion might be formed of her religion, 
from her behaviour at mass, she was assuredly no bigot. 
I was accustomed to frequent, from motives of curiosity, 
the church of the Necessidadas, and that of St. Fran- 
cisco de Paola, where she constantly attended with the 
princesses, her daughters; and [may truly assert, that I 
never saw any woman who manifested so |ittle attention 
while at her devotions. 

Of a widely different character from her mother in 
that respect, was the Princess of Brazil, Maria, eldest of 
the three daughters of Joseph, and presumptive heiress 
to the crown of Portugal. In her, a gloomy and severe 
spirit of superstition formed the predominant featifte. 
Her mind was said to be deeply impressed with the 
tragical catastrophe of the Duke d’Aveiro, and his asso- 
ciates, whose fate she was believed to lament, as having 
been unmerited, or unjust. To her reflections upon 


| those terrible executions, heightened by the remon- 


strances or reproaches of her confessor, has been indeed 
generally attributed the subsequent alienation of her un- 
derstanding. In her person, she was taller than either 
of her sisters, as well as thinner; of a pale and wan 
complexion, that seemed to indicate melancholy; her 
features, prominent, strong, and altogether destitute of any 
attractions. In all the duties and departments of pivate 
life, she was exemplary. Married to her »~cle, only 
brother to the king, they exhibited a mo! Of nuptial 
felicity. The union, however repugne‘t © Our modes 
of thinking, and in some measure ~°#'@ry to nature, 
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. for the marriage of the eldest daughter of Joseph, with | 








had been fruitful: they bad then two sons and a daugh- 
ter living. The desire of preventing any possibility of 
a disputed succession, between the collateral male heir to 
the throne and the female in direct descent, dictatl this 
species of incestuous marriage; which, whatever sanc- 
tion it may derive from antiquity, among the Ptolemies, 
or the Seleucida, and even among the Cesars, can plead 
no parallel among the other royal houses of modern 
Europe. It is not the least singular circumstance of the 
transaction, that, so far from any compulsion having been 
used to accomplish it, the princess, from her early youih, 
entertained a strong partiality and attachment towards 
Don Pedro, her future husband. She was near thirty- 
eight years old when I visited Portugal. 

All the talents of the female part of the Braganza 
family were said to be concentrated in Donna Maria 
Auna, second of Joseph’s daughters. Shorter and thicker 
in her person than the Princess of Brazil, she was more 
agreeable in her countenance ; possessing a ruddy com- 
plexion, as well as a more animated expression of 
features. Her mind was likewise expanded, and her 
understanding cultivated by polite knowledge. Many 
of her hours were dedicated to reading, and she was 
regarded as superior to bigotry. In addition to these 
soid endowments, she joined great taste and skill in 
music, with a fine voice. ‘Though the most accomplished 
of the three sisters, she was nevertheless domed to re- 
main unmatried in her father’s court, having attained, in 
1772, her thirty-sixth year. Nature had been in some 
respects more bountiful to the third princess, Donna 
Maria Benedicta, who was likewise considerably younger, 
being only six-anu-twenty years old at this time. Though 
low in stature, clumsy, and much inclined to embonpoint, 
her face was very handsome ; her eyes dark and eloquent, 
her complexion fair, the contour of her countenance 
rather round than oval, and her features small, as well 
as delicate. But she was not considered to possess the 


his brother, Don Pedro, where there existed no direct 

| male issue to inherit the crown; but it was reserved for 
the family of Bragauza to exhibit to mankind, in the 
eighteeuth century, the extraordinary spectacle of a youth 
of tifteen espousing his own aunt at thirty. From 
such a matrimonial connection, it can neither excite 
surprise nor regret that no descendants should have 
sprung. 

The Prince of Beira himself, eldest son to the Prin- 
cess of Brazil and of Don Pedro, was then the Marcel- 
lus of Portugal, towards whom all eyes were turned, 
and from whose future auspicious government political 
miracles were fondly anticipated. It may excite the 
more surprise that such expectations should have been 
entertained, when J add,that in 1772 he had only com- 
pleted the eleventh year of his age. Ihave seen him 
many times, as he never failed to attend the royal family 
in public, at the bull feasts, at church, and every where, 
except at the Italian opera; a diversion for which he 
manifested a decided aversion. He was tall and manly 
for his age, though his face was pale and delicate; and 
he appeared to have a weak or defective sight. His fea- 
tures and his expression of countenance, it must be 
admitted, indicated intelligence: ‘The stories related of 
his capacity and dawning expansion of mind had ob- 
tained a very universal credit. Some well attested 
instances of the goodness of his disposition, and the 
liberality of his temper, I have heard, which seemed to 
be entitled to belief: but no sort of inference as to his 
future character could be safely drawn from these tales. 
Joseph the First, during the reign of his father, had ex- 
cited similar expectations, which he by no means fulfilled 
after he ascended the throne. His grandson, who was 
likewise named Joseph, died at about twenty-seven years 
of age, in 1788, of the small-pox, which the bigoted 
prejudices and ignorance of his mother had prevented 
her from giving him by inoculation ; leaving, as I before 





superiority of miud that distinguished Maria Anna. 
About seven years before the time of which I speak, a 
treaty of marriage had been set on foot between this 
princess and the Emperor Joseph the Second, who was 
then recently become a widower, by the death of his first 
wife, a daughter of Don Philip, Duke of Parma. The 
negotiation proceeded so far, that preparations were made 
for transporting her from Lisbon to Flanders, in her way 
to Vienna; and a ship, constructed expressly for the 
purpose in the Brazils, magnificently decorated, lay ready 
in the Tagus. But the intrigues and exertions of the 
old Queen Dowager of Spain, mother of Charles the 
Third, and grandmother of the princess herseli—who 
was incensed at the endeavours of the Marquis de Pom- 
bal, to assume the exclusive merit of this alliance —ren- 
dered the plan abortive. 

It is probable, and I have been so assured at Vienna, 
that the pretext used to indispose the Austrian court from 
accomplishing the projected nuptials, was the representa- 
tion made of the improbability of Maria Benedicta pro- 
ducing children, on account of her tendency to become 
large and corpulent in her person. Incredible and un- 
natural as the fact may seem, she was actually married, 
several years afterwards, in 1777, when turned of thirty 
years of age, to her own nephew, her sister’s son, the 
young Prince of Beira, eventual heir to the throne of 
Portugal. The ceremony was performed in Joseph’s 
apartments, as he lay expiring; and they lived together 
many years, but never had any issue. There seeins to 
have been no rational excuse, or adequate motive as- 
signed, for this second union in the same family, which 
impresses with a degree of horror, or at least of disgust; 
and was in itself the more remarkable, as the Portuguese 
women of condition seldom bear children, if not mar- 
ried before twenty-eight or thirty years of age. Cathe- 
rine of Portugal, daughter of John the Fourth, who was 
the wife of our Charles the Second, and who espoused 
him at an earlier age, I believe about twenty-four, never 
brought him any issue, male or female; but Burnet says, 
that the king himself told him, (Dr. Burnet) that « she 
had been with child.” She even once miscarried, when 
considerably advanced in her pregnancy, if we may be- 
lieve the same historical authority ; but as Charles had 
no fewer, it is asserted, I think by Dr. Lucas, in his His- 
tory of England, than fifty-three natural children, by 
different mistresses, in the course of his life—we must 
suppose that his failure of legitimate issue originated on 
the side of his queen. Some excuse may be suggested 
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observed, no issue by his aunt, to whom he had been 
married during several years. 

With Don Pedro, father and great uncle to the Prince 
of Beira, I shall conclude my remarks on the royal house 
of Portugal. He was several years younger than the 
king; not inclined, like Joseph, to corpulency ; of a 
sallow complexion: equally destitute in his person, as | 
in his manners and address, of elegance or grace; and 
no way distinguished by natural endowments of any 
kind. He excelled in no exercises of the body, and 
possessed in his features no expression of intellect. His 
faculties were indeed very contracted, and altogether 
unfit for the conduct of public affairs. Possessing neither 
political power nor influence, he could only be considered | 
as a fixture of the court; and never was any prince a | 
more perfect cypher. He enjoyed no command, military 
or civil—not even a separate establishment or household, 
When the king hunted, Don Pedro accompanied him, as 
he equally did to the opera, or to mass—never absenting 
himself, except on account of indisposition. He had 
constructed a palace at Cayluze, about six Er glish miles 
from Lisbon; but he never resided there, though he fre- 
quently attended his brother to the chase, commonly 
alighting for a few minutes, in order to hear mess at 
Cayluze. ‘Those who knew him intimately, assured me 
that he was of a devout, friendly, and benevolent dispo- { 
sition. On Joseph’s decease, in February, 1777, when 
his consort, the Princess of Brazil, became queen in her 
own right, he was made king matrimonial, by the name 
of Don Pedro the Third—as Henry, Lord Darnley, be- 
came in Scotland, on his marriage with Mary Stuart. 
Don Pedro survived his elder brother above nine years, 
dying in May, 1786. 

The public entertainment or exhibition which then | 
distinguished Lisbon from all other capitals of Edrope, 
was the celebration of bull feasts. They were held 
every Sunday during the summer and autumn, I have 
been present at many of them. However barbarous the 
diversion might be justly esteemed, it is the only spec- 
tacle that I ever witnessed which could be said to realise 
in some measure the amphitheatrical games of ancient 
Rome, exhibited in the circus. They were already ex- 
tinct in Spain, where Charles the Third had abolished 
them, on his ascending the throne in 1759. Joseph and 
the queen his wife, on the contrary, nourished the strong- 
est partiality, or rather decided passion, for these games 
of Moresca origin; which they never failed to attend, 
unless prevented by illness. I have seen the king pre- 
sent there, though one of his eyes was swelled and 
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bandaged 
into it from the flint of his fowling-piece, when firing it 
at the chase. 

As soon as the bull feast ended, which was commonly 
about six o'clock, ttre king, queen, and royal family, im- 
mediately repaired to the Italian opera, which was 
situate at a very: inconsiderable distance, in the same 
quarter of Lisbon, Such was the invariable usage or 
etiquette every Sunday. Yet there, as at the bull feast, 
though seated in the front of the theatre, they were sup- 
posed to preserve their incognito. Joseph's dress on 
these occasions was always a full-trimmed suit of silk, 
or of cloth; either quite plain, or embroidered with 
white silk ; the sumptuary laws of Portugal prohibiting 
embroidery of gold or silver. He wore a flowing tie- 
wig, as we see George the Second represented in his 
portraits, and the Portuguese order of Christ across his 
breast. The queen and princesses were covered with 
diamonds ; in particular, the princess of Brazil: but the 
queen alone wore rouge, from the use of which her 
daughters abstained. During the course of the perform- 
ance, his majesty never failed to go round to his private 
box, close to the stage, in order to view the ballets, after 
each of which he returned to the royal family. On 
these little excursions, which he always seemed to en- 
joy, and during which he generally made the best use of 
his time, with his opera glass, in contemplating the 
female part of the audience who filled the side boxes, 
several noblemen accompanied him. The Count de 
Prado alone possessed the privilege of being seated when 
attending the sovereign ; a mark of distinguished regard 
and predilection. ‘To him Joseph appeared to commu- 
nicate all his confidential discourse, while the other indi- 
viduals in attendance remained standing behind him. 
Even the Duke de Cadaval, though the sole person 
of that high rank in the kingdom of Portugal, (there 
being no other since the extinction of the dukedom of 
Aveiro,) was never permitted to sit down in company 
with the king. After the Count de Prado, the two 
Counts of Cantineida and of Arcos, both sons of the 
Marquis de Marialva, whose name always brought Gil 
3las before. my imagination, enjoyed, in 1772, the 
highest place in Joseph's personal favour. The Count de 
Cantineida was the only nobleman in the kingdom, 
allowed by special grace from the crown to drive in a 
coach and six, with which equipage the king himself 
had presented him. 

The memorable earthquake of the first of Novem- 
ber, 1755, had impressed on almost every part of 
Lisbon the most awful traces of its existence and ra- 
vages, at the time when I visited that capital. Many 
edifices still remained exactly in the condition that they 
were left by it, presenting such scenes of, devastation 
and destruction as would then have been Vainly sought 
for elsewhere in any part of Europe. Among them, the 
ancient palace of the dukes of Braganza, which was 
built on a commanding eminence in the centre of the 
metropolis, and the cathedral of Lisbon, stood con- 
spicuous. Both these majestic structures hcurly threat- 
ened to crush the tenant, or the devotee, who wentured 
coenter them, Yet the forraer pile was inhabited by 
various families or individuals who sougnt shelter under 
he tottering roof; and superstition or devotion had con- 
secrated chapels in the latter, amidst the ruins of altars 
and domes, where masses were daily celebrated. I was 
jreculiarly led to, visit the cathedral, by the hope of find- 
ing the tonWof Camoens, the cel€brated Portuguese 
jooet, whose body, as I had been assured, was there in- 
But I could discover no. proofs of any such 
le every enquiry; and I have 


terred. 
interment, though I ma 
reason to believe, after al! the researches in my power, 
that, as he unquestionably expired in a public hospital, 
of a disease which, from its contagious nature, resem- 
bled the plague, he was thrown into a common grave, 
It is certain that 
no monument was ever erected to his memory. 

A striking and a melancholy conformity exists be- 
tween the destiny of the two most illustrious men of 
genius, whom Spain and Portugal have produced in 


with a number of other dead bodies. 


modern ages—I mean Cervantes and Camox ngs a con- 
formity which reflects no honour on those countries, nor 
yn the sovereigns and ministers who thus abandoned 
them to the rigours of adversity. Both served on the 
expeditions undertaken against the Mahomedans. in the 
capacity of private soldiers, and both were wounded. 
(amoens lost an eye before the town of Ceuta, in 
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Morocco, and Cervantes lost his left hand at the celebrated | « Gentlemen, I have several works to put up, for which I 


panto, gained by Don John of Austria, in 


1571, over the Turks. Eich of them underwent cap- 
tivity, shipwreck, and all the calamities of adverse for- 
tune. Returning to their native country, both were 
admired and deserted. John the Third and Sebastian, 


kings of Portugal, seem to have done as little to ame- 


] ite the condition of Camoens, as Philip the Second 
and I’hird, the sovereigns of Spain, did for Cervantes. 
Each of them attained to an advanced age, amidst the 
pressure of diseases, penury, and privations, Camoens 


eaibed his last at Lisbon, in 1579, at about sixty-two 


\ r yf age, in an hospital, repr vaching his country- 
men, as is asserted, for their cruel neglect. Cervantes, 
extenuated by the progress of a dropsy, which was ren- 
dered more severe by want, preserved his constitutional 
gaiety of di ition to the last moments of his exist- 
ence; expire t may be almost said, with the pen in 
his hand; and seemed to triumph over dissolution by 
the elasticity and energy of his mind. He died at Ma- 
drid, i 616; a year which likewise deprived the world 


and the 
were both thrown into the 


of Sihakspeare ! ‘The author of the “ Lusiad,” 
of « Don Quixote,” 
ut even the decencies of an ordinary fune- 


v ter 
und with 
ral; nor can the spot where either of their remains are 
deposited be even ascertained at the present time. It is 

wssible to consider these facts without emotions of 


min 1 concern and indignation. Yet Dante, ‘Tasso, 


id Galileo, among the Italians; Spenser, Otway, and 
Chatterton, among us, ippeal lo have experienced scarce- 
yat er fate 
If I could not discover the place of Camoens’ inter- 
ment, [ at least found out the grave and tombstone of 
the author of * Tom Jones.” Fielding, who terminated 
s life, as is well known, at Lisbou, in 1754, of a com- 
plication of disorders, at litthke more than forty-seven 
ca I re, ibe ried in the cemetery appr ypriated to 
the English factory. I visited his grave, which was 
eady nearly concealed by weeds and nettles. Though 
r not ter the extremity of ctstress, under which 
Cam ind Cervantes terminated their lives, yet his 
extravagance, a quality so commonly characteristic of 
) distinguished by talents, embittered the evening of 
his days. Fielding, Richardson, and Le Sage, seem to 
ve attained the highest eminence in that seductive 
species of writing unknown to anuquity, which we de- 
nominate vels. Crebillon, Marivaux, and Smollett, 
ynly occupy the second place, Voltaire and Rousseau, 


vever beautiful may be their compositions in this line, 


rather satirical or philosophical moralists, than novel- 
ists ‘Don Quixote” is a work sui generis, and not 
amenable to ordinary rules. “ Gil Bias” seems to stand 


alone, and will probably be read with avidity in every 


Though the scene lies in Spain, 


age, and every country. | 


and the characters are od] aniards, the manners are unt- 
versal; and true to nature equally in Madrid, in Paris, 
or in London. Richardson and Fielding are more na- 


, and cannot be read with the same delight on the 


inks of the Seine, or of the Tiver, as on those of the 


Thames; though the former writer transports us to Bu 
lorna, in his § Charles Grandison. Fielding never 
ittempts to carry us out of England, and his actors are 

| aborigines. Foreigners neither can taste his work s, 

vo will he ever attain to the fame of Richardson, b s- 
yond the limits of his own country. Clementina and 
Cla 1 will penetrate, where Sophia, Western and 
Parson Adams wever can be known 6 appreciated. 
Joseph Andrews and Amelia may be considered, in 


it of composition, to Fielding what Pamela is to 
Richardson. 
The late 


intelligent, honourable 


Alderman Cadell, who was one of the most 
»,and superior men of his profes- 
the bookseller, 


mm, told me that his predecessor, Millar 


wugzht Fielding’s Amelia of the author; giving him, for 
{ copyright. eight hundred pounds; a great sum at 
iat time. After making the purchase, Millar showed 


the manuscript to Sir Andrew Mitchell, who subsequently 


¢ 


} the post of British minister at Berlin; requesting 


to have his opinion of the work. Sir Andrew observed 
to himgthat it bore the indelible marks of Fielding’s 

ius, and was a fine performance; but, nevertheless, 
far beneath «Tom Jones;” finally advising him to get 
Millar did not negle ct 
ch he was too able a man to divul:ze 
ivered by his friend. On the contrary, 
at the first sale which he made to the trade, he saad, 
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rid of it as soon as he could. 
the counsel, thou 


the opinion di 


| fifty feet into the air. 


by good fortune, were not at the palace in Lisbon, but at: victims. 
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| was Sebastian Joseph Carvalho. His birth, noble, but 
shall be glad if you will bid: but as to Amelia, every | not illustrious, would never have opened him a way to 
copy is already bespoke.” ‘This manoeuvre had its effect. | power, if it had not been aided by extraordinary talents, 
All the booksellers were anxious to get their names put | Marta Anna of Austria, daughter of the Emperor Leo. 
down for copies of it, and the edition, though very large, | pold the First, and queen of John the Fifth, recom- 
was immediately sold. | mended him to her son Joseph; who, on his accession 
All the most interesting particulars of the earthquake | to the throne, in 1750, named Carvalho secretary for 
of 1755, have been recounted to mé by many of those | foreign affairs. His own abilities achieved the rest. On 
persons who shared in, and survived the horrors of that | him Joseph seened to have devolved the exclusive and 
calamitous day, on which near forty thousand persons | absolute government of the state ; nor was he unworthy 
were believed to have perished. They agreed, that if it | of that selection. At the time that I saw him, he had 
had taken place in the middle of the night, when the | attained his seventy-third year; but age appeared nei- 
fires were in general extinguished, and when the dark- | ther to have diminished the vigour, freshness, nor activity 
ness would have prevented the greater part of the in- of his faculties. In bis person he was very tall and 
habitants from quitting their houses before daybreak, not | slender ; his face long, pale, meagre, and full of intelli- 
a fourth part of the lives would have been lost, nor a gence. He was so unpopular, and so many attempts 
fourth of the destruction have followed. Prodigious | had been made to assassinate him, that he never went 
numbers were swept off from the quays, by the sudden | out without guards. Even in the streets of Lisbon, his 
rise of the Tagus, and the conflagration, which succeeded | carriage was always accompanied or surrounded by a 
the earthquake, spread even greater devastation than did | detachment of cavalry, with their swords drawn for his 
that convulsion of nature. The first shock, which came | protection. He was, indeed, not less odious to the no. 
on about ferty minutes after nine in the morning, seemed | Lility and clergy than to the people; perhaps even more 
to be horizontal in its diréction or movement; but the | so; one of the great objects of his policy, during more 
second shock was perpendicular or vertical, throwing up | than twenty years, having been to reduce the aristocratic 
the pavement of the streets to the height of forty and and ecclesiastical privileges, of every kind, to a strict 
Near an hour intervened between | dependence on the crown and government. 
the two concussions. The king, queen, and royal family, | In 1772, the state prisons were full of unfortunate 
The tower of Belem, the ‘fort of the Bougie, 
Belem, which stands near two miles lower down, on the | situate at the mouth of the Tagus, and the castle of St. 
same side of the river. As the apartments which they | Julien, placed at the no:thern entrance of that river, 
inhabited were all built on the ground, his majesty leaped | were all crowded with prisoners, of which a great pro- 
out of the window of his chamber into the garden, on | portion were Jesuits, arrested in 1758, or in 1763, by 
tirst perceiving the shock; while the three princesses, | the minister. ‘The subterranean casemutes of the castle 
his daughters, who were either not yet risen, or not | of St. Julien contained above a hundred individuals, 
dressed, followed him, wrapped in the bed clothes. | who could be clearly discerned, by persons walking on 
Lisbon has, in all ages, been subject to the awful | the ramparts of the fortress, through the iron gratings 
visitation and ravages of earthquakes. History com- | which admitted some light to these gloomy abodes. I 
memorates several, during the lapse of the last six cen- | have, myself, beheld many of them, at the depth of fifty 
turies, which have successively laid that capital in rnins, | or sixty feet below me, pacing to and fro ; most of whom 
and buried or engulfed a large part of the population. | being Jesuits, were hubited in the dress of the order. 
The most destructive earthquake known in modern | They excited great commise/ation. 
times, previous to the year 1755, happened in Febroary, | + In extenuation, if not in justification of the first min- 
1522, soon after the decease of Emanvel, in the first | ister, and of Joseph, it must, however, be admitted, that 
year of the reign of his son, John the Third. The con- | the national character of the Portuguese, at once bigoted, 
cussions of the earth then lasted during eight days; but | sanguinary, and vindictive, demanded a severe govern. 
do not appear to have produced a conflagration as ruin- | ment. They were neither to be reformed, enlightened, 
ous or extensive as that which took place under Joseph ; | nor coerced, by gentle and palliative remedies. At the 
though more than fifteen hundred houses, besides | decease of John the Fifth, the streets of Lisbon, even in 
churches, palaces, and public edifices of every kind, | the most frequented quarters, exhibited perpetual scenes 
were destroyed. Thirty thousand persons perished in | of violence and of murder, during the night. Dead 
Lisbon alone; while Santarem, Almetin, and many | bodies, stabbed, and covered with wounds, were left ex. 
other places, were swallowed up, together with their in- | posed in the squares and public places. But, before 1772, 
habitants. John the Third, his queen, and the royal | the police, introduced and rigorously enforced by the 
family, were compelled to encamp in the fields, under | Marquis de Pombal, had almost extinguished these 
tents, just as Joseph did, in November, 1755. Great as | enorinities ; and had rendered the capital nearly as secure 
these convulsions of nature were, they may, neverthe- | as London. During my residence there, of many weeks, 
less, be esteemed slight, both in their extent and in their | such was the vigilance of the patrole, that only one as- 
effects, if compared with those which desolated Calabria, | sassination was committed ; and I have returned home, 
in more recent periods, as late as the year 1783. =~. | alone, on foot, at the latest hours, without danger or ap- 
It is evident that the earthquake of 1755 ran ina | prehension. Nor were the cares of the first minister 
kind of vein, principally ravaging a circle or space of | limited to the mere protection of the metropolis. Its 
about four to five miles, which was reduced to a state of | re-edification, salubrity, and improvement in every sense, 
desolation, by the fire that followed it. The « Alfama,” | occupied his capacious mind. Lisbon might truly be 
or ancient Moorish city, situate higher up the river, as | said to rise from its ashes, as ancient Rome did under 
well as the suburb of Belem, extending lower down the | Augustus, renewed and beautified. The education of 
Tagus, though both may be said to form a part of Lis- | the young nobility formed, likewise, a distinguished ob- 
bon, nearly as Wapping and Westminster constitute | ject of his regard. A college, founded solely for their 
portions of London, yet received, comparatively, little | benefit, at an immense expense, was already nearly com- 
injury. The principal edifices, and even the houses in | pleted. I visited it, as I did the manufactures of silk, of 
both, remained, if not unshaken, yet undemolished. In | lace, of ivory, and many others, carrying on under his 
1772, rather more than half the space originally laid | auspices. All these bespoke a great and elevated under- 
waste by the earthquake and fire had been already re- | standing, intent on ameliorating the order of things, and 
huilt. Some of the new streets might even vie, in regu- | animated by very salutary or enlarged views. But the 
larity and magnificence, with those of any capital in | greater number of the Marquis de Pombal’s institutions, 
Europe ; forming an astonishing contrast with the filth, | edifices, and fabrics, being incomplete, demanded time or 
antiquity, and barbarism, characteristic of the eastern | funds for their entire accomplishment. The detestation 
extremity, or “ Alfama.” | in which he was held, impeded their progress ; nor was 
The family of Braganza has not produced, even down | it doubted, that as soon as the present queen, then Prin- 
to the present time, any sovereign endowed with talents | cess of Brazil, should succeed to the throne, her super- 
such as distinguished the two kings, John the Second, | stition, or her prejudices, would overturn all that Joseph 
and Emanuel, who reigned over the Portuguese in the | and his minister had dore, to introduce improvements 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, | or reforms into Portugal. The event justified this pre- 
The reign of Joseph may be more properly denomi- | diction. 
nated the administration of the Conde d’Q£yras, created | Joseph’s reign, which had been marked by earthquakes, 
afterwards Marquis de Pombal, than it can be character- | conspiracies, and war, was regarded by the Portuguese 
ised by any other description, The name of this minister | nation, not without some apparent reason, as a most 
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calamitous period. Yet, if we compare the misfortunes 
of that time with those which have succeeded, when the 
sovereign, the royal family, and the principal nobility, 
have been compelled to abandon their native country, in 
order to seek an asylum in South America, while the capi- 
tal and the provinces have been occupied, overrun, and 
plundered, by a revolutionary enemy of the most rapacious 
description ; how comparatively tolerable were the evils 
endured under Joseph, when placed near those to which 
Portugal has been subjected under his daughter. They 
may be said to have equaled, if they did not exceed, 
between 1807 and 1810, the degradation and subversion 
which followed the death of Sebastian in the sixteenth 
century, when Philip the Second rendered himself mas- 
ter of the kingdom, Having mentioned Sebastian, J shall 
say a few words on the history of that unfortunate prince. 
It is well known that he perished or disappeared in the 
famous battle of Arzila, on the coast of Barbary, fought 
on the 4th of August, 1578. I have scen, in the royal 
palace at Cintra, a little open court or baicony, adjoining 
one of the rooms of state, in which was constructed a 
stone chair or seat, coated with a sort of coarse porcelain, 
a bench of the same materials extending on each side, 
In that chair, while his ministers sat round him, Sebas- 
tian, as constant tradition asserts, held’ the memorable 
council in which the enterprise against Morocco was re- 
solved on, contrary to the advice and opinions of his more 
prudent counsellors. That he was no more seen after 
the day of the battle of Arzila, by the Portuguese, is cer- 
tain; but it is not absolutely ascertained beyond all doubt 
that he perished there. His body was never found, or 
at least was never identified, and I have conversed 
with very judicious men at Lisbon, who inclined to 
believe that the individual who appeared at Venice 
in 1598, asserting himself to be Sebastian, was» really 
that prince. ; 
Joseph had one sister named Barbara, who was mar- 
ried at seventeen years of age to Ferdinand, Prince of 
Asturias, youngest of the sons of Philip the Fiith, king 
of Spain, by his first queen, and who afterwards suc- 
ceeded him in the Spanish throne. ‘This princess, who 
seems to have been entirely under the dominion of su- 
perstition and of music, before she guitted Lisbon, in 





order to become the wife of Ferdinand, in 1729, aaving | 


repaired to the church of the “Madre de Dios,” or | 


Mother of God, situated on the banks of the ‘agus, in 
the suburbs, there made a solemn offering to the Virgin 
of the rich dress, laces, and valuable jewels, which she 
had worn at the ceremony of her espousals. I was in- 
duced to visit the church for the purpose of viewing this 
magnificent sacrifice, or renunciation of female ornament. 
The image was habited from head to foot in the finest 
Jace, the stomacher, necklace, and ear-rings, being alto- 
gether composed of brilliints. Lady Wortley Montagu 
remarks in one of her letters written from some part of 
Germany, I believe from Cologne, that in her time, as 
early as 1717, or 1718, the knavery of the priests had 
already removed, in most or in matiy of the catholic 
churches, the precious stones which devotees had pre- 
sented to the saints, substituting paste or other imitations 
in their place. This assertion may have been well founded 
relative to Germany, but was not true in Portugal at a 
much later period. I viewed these diamonds, by permis- 
sion of the priests, very closely, through the medium of a 
glass case, in which the Virgin herself was enclosed; and 
I have not the slightest doubt that they were the identi- 
cal jewels presented by the princess on the above men- 
tioned occasion. At the feet of his mother, secured within 
the same case, lay a waxen figure of the infant Jesus, 
wrapt in similar attire, and reposing in a cradle of solid 
silver. low long these costly articles of dress may have 
remained unremoved in the church of the “ Madre de 
Dios,” since I saw. them, I cannot pretend to say; but 
we may presume that the prince regent, when he em- 
barked for Rio Janeiro, did not leave them behind for the 
Duchess of Abrantes, or the revolutionary rapacity of the 
French generals, who would no more have spared them 
than the elder Dionysius respected the golden beard of 
Esculapius, or the mantle of Jupiter. 


THE COURT OF FRANCE. 


I passed a great part of the years 1775 and 1776 in 
France, not long after the decease of Louis the Fifteenth, 
a sovereign whose character and actions always appeared 
to me to be depreciated and undervalued by the French, 








nearly in the same proportion that they have elevated 
those of Louis the Fourteenth above their just standard. 
Like his predecessor, he succeeded to the crown while 
in childhood; but he had not the same advantages as 
Louis the Fourteenth enjoyed, whose mother, Anne of 
Austria, watched with maternal solicitude over his pre- 
servation. Louis the Fifteenth, who survived both bis 
parents, was left curing the regency of Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, principally to the care of Fleury, Bishop of 
Frejus, who obtained over his pupil an early and almost 
an unbounded ascendant. The regency lasted above 
eight years, and there is no period of time since the abdi 

cation of James the Second in 1689, during which France 
and England have been so closely united by political 
ties. George the First, and the regent duke, both dreaded 
a pretender; one in the son of James, the other in Philip 
the Fifth, King of Spain. Iinpelled by this apprehension, 
the two princes equally made the policy and interests of 
their respective countries subordinate to their persunal 
objects of acquisition or ambition. Philip, Duke of Or- 
leans, was undoubtedly one of the most immoral and 
profligate men whom we have beheld in modern ages. 
The orgies of the “ Palais Royal,” probably exceeded in 
depravity, as well as in enormity, every thing of the same 
kind ever acted, even in France. The incestuous fables 
of antiquity, and the unnatural amours of Cyniras and 
Myrtha, which we read with horror in Ovid, were be- 
lieved to have been realised in the persons of the Duch- 
ess de Berri, and the Abbess de Chelles, with their own 
father. But, notwithstanding the disgust excited by such 
scenes of infamous turpitude, we must acknowledge that 
the regent displayed some of the greatest endowments 
and talents, fitted both for the cabinet and for the field. 
His descendant, who performed so detestable a part in the 
late French revolution, only resembled him in bis vices. 
He inherited neither the distinguished personal courage, 
nor the ardour for knowledge, nor the military skill, wor 
the aptitude for public business, nor the elevated mind of 
the regent, who, if he had not been restrained by some | 
considerations of goodness, or some emotions of affection, 
might easily have acted by Louis the Fifteenth as we 
suppose that Richard, Duke of Gloucester, did by Edward 
the Fifth; or, as we know that the late Duke of Orleans 
acted by Louis the Sixteenth and his queen. To the 
regent, whose life was terminated in the arms of the 
Duchess de Valori, abbreviated by his excesses, succeeded 
the short and feeble ministry of the Duke of Bourbon, | 
comprising scarcely three years; but which produced one 

event peculiarly interesting to the young king, and to | 
France—I mean his marriage. 

There is no instance in the last, or present century, of | 
any female attaining so great an elevation, as that of 
Mademoiselle de Leczinska to the throne of France: for 
we cannot justly reckon the second marriage of the Czar | 
Peter with Catherine, the Livonian peasant, as an excep- | 
tion. Muscovy could scarcely then be considered as | 
forming a portion of the European system, nor were its 
sovereigns altogether subjected to our usages. That the | 
daughter of an expatriated Polish nobleman or palatine, 
whom Charles the Twelfth of Sweden had nominally 
forced upon the Poles as their king during a few years; | 
but who was in fact only a needy exiled adventurer, | 
driven by necessity to take shelter in an obscure provin- | 
cial town of Alsace, and destitute of territories, or almost 
of support; that a princess, if such she might be properly 
denominated, who could hardly be thought a suitable | 
match for one of the petty sovereigns on the banks of the | 
Elbe, or the Rhine, should have been selected for the | 
consort of a King cf France, may assuredly be considered | 
as one of the most singular caprices of fortune. 
gularity becomes augmented, when we reflect that the | 
young monarch was already not only betrothed to the 
daughter of Philip the Fifth, his uncle, King of Spain ; 
but that the princess destined to share his throne and bed, 
had long resided in France, the nuptials being only de- 
layed till the two parties should attain a proper age. Yet, 
in defiance of this impediment, did the Duke of Bourbon 
venture to send back Philip’s daughter to Madrid; aid | 
met her at Lisbon near half a century afterwards, become 
Queen of Portugal, transported from the banks of the 
Seine to those of the Tagus; while a native of Poland, 
brought up in obscurity, and hardly accounted among 
the female candidates fur an European crown, supplied 
her place. The motive assigned for so extraordinary a 
proceeding on the part of the Duke of Bourbon, was bis 
apprehension that the-young king, whose delicate consti- 
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tution seemed scarcely to promise his attaining to man- 
hood, should die without issue. 

I have been assured by persons conversant in the 
secret history of the eaily part of Louis the Fifteenth’s 
reign, that when the Duke of Bourbon determined on 
dissolving the unconsummated marriage between the 


young king and Philip's daughter, he found himself u 
der the greatest embarrassinent whom to substitute in 
her room. He had a sister, Mademoiselle de Sens, born 
in 1705, whose age and personal wccomplishmeuts ren- 
dered her a fit bride for Louis, She then resided at the 
abbey of Fontevraud in Anjou, under the protection of 
the abbess, and it was natural for the duke to desire to 
raise her to the throne. But he was himself enslaved to 
the celebrated Marchioness de Prie, his mistress, who 
wished to have the merit of naming the future queen, in 


whose household, and about whose person, she aspired 

to occupy a distinguished situation. On the other hand, 
rd 

they both equally dreaded giving a wile to their sove- 


reign, whose charms, talents, or ambition, might impel 
her to assume an empire over his mind. Louis, then only 
entering on his sixteenth year, brought up in greit se- 
clusion, scarcely initiated in public business, and the ugh 
not destitute of talents, yet indolent, of very reserved 
habits, modest, and diffident of himsel/, would not impro 
bably, like his uncle Phi ip the Fifth, be governed by a 
queen of energy or spirit. Before the choice fell there- 
fore on the Duke of Bourbon’s sister, it behoved the mar- 
chioness to ascertain whether, if selected for so great an 
elevation, she would probably manifest ductility of cha- 
racter, gratitude, and attachment towards the person who 
principally raised her to that eminence. In order to 
obtain satisfaction on a point so important, Madame de 
Prie deterinined to procure an interview with Mademoi- 
she was unknown by person, 

Assuming therefore a ficti- 


selle de Sens, to whom 
though not by reputation. 
tious name, she repaired to Fontevraud, and having been 
presented to her, found means to turn the conversation 
on the Marchioness de Prie. 

stranger to whom she addressed her discourse was t! 


Unconscious that the 
e 
marchioness herself; the princess gave full scope to her 
antipsthy towards a woman whom she considered as 
exercising a pernicious influence over her brother's mind. 
This disclosure of her sentiments at once stopped the 
further prosecution of Madame de Prie’s plan for placing 
her on the,French throne, and compelled her to turn her 
views to another quarter, 

The Duke of Bourbon; not « 
stacle which difference of religion imposed, next em- 


liscouraged hy the ob- 


braced the extraordinary measure of demanding for his 
master the hand of an English princess; and he named, 
as the object of his selection, the eldest grand-daughter 
of George the First, Anne, who afterwards married 
William the Fourth, Prince of Orange.# This event 
took place in 1725. 
jection arising from her profession of the protestant 
faith, which she must necessarily have renounced, in 
order to ascend the throne of France, yet the offer was 
alluring; and Henrietta, sister of Charles the Second, 
had married Philip, Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis 
the Fourteenth, after Charles's restoration. But George 
the First, though gratified by the proposition of seeing 


one of his female descendants wear the French crown, 


However strong might be the ob- 


yet was too wise to accept it; well knowing that such 
an alliance, however splendid in itseif, or whatever po- 
litical advantages it might seem to present, would irritate 
and disgust all the adherents of the succession in the 
house of Hanover. Thus foiled in two attemy; ts to dis- 
pose of Louis the Fifteenth’s hand, and firmly resolved 
on effecting his marriage without delay, Madame de 
Prie cast her eyes on Maria Leczinska, the daughter of 


¢ 


Stanislaus. She was then living with her father, 
Weissembourg, in Alsace; a town situate not far from 
the Rhine, on the frontier of Germany, though in the 
dominions of France, where the titular King of Poland 
resided in as much obscurity as Charles the Second 
lived in the preceding century at Cologne, during the 
protectorate of Cromwell. So little expectation did he 
entertain of matching his daughter with a crowned 
head, that he had already lent a favourable ear to the 
proposals of a private nobleman, a snbject of France, 
the Count d’Estrees, who offered her marriage. Stanis- 
laus accepted the offer, but desired to delay its accom- 
piishment till he could procure, if possible, the honours 
of a duchess, at the court of Versailles, for Mademoiselle 


au: Leczinska. 
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With that view, he 


actually made applications to ob- 


n a brevet of duke for the Count d’ Estree s, his des- 
tined son-in-law, though without success, fortune 
reserving for her the first diadem in Europe. Her 
principal recommendation consisted in her want of 
personal attractions, the humility of her condition, and 
the obligation to gratitude which she must naturally feel 
for the authors of so wonderful a change in her fortune. 
In fact, nature had neither bestowed on her beauty, ele- 
gance of manners, nor intellectual endownients of any 
kind. Even youth she could scarcely be said to pos- 
sess, as she was twenty-three years of age, while her 
destined husband was only sixteen. We know not 

to admire most, the singularity of such a choice, 
r the passive apathy displayed by Louis, while his 
minister and Madame de Prie thus disposed of his per- 
son. Maria Leczinska brought him nothing, as a portion, 
on the day of her nuptials, except modesty, virtue, and 


os - ra r 
wdness of heart, 


Yet the young king, during eleven 
irs after his marriage, exhibited a pattern 


fidelity which stands strongly contrasted 


Oo ! i 

with Lor the Fourteenth’s dissolute amours, at the 
same period of life, though Maria Theresa, daughter of 
Philip the Fourth, could boast of much superior personal 


charms to the Polish Duchess de la 
Valiere, Madame de Montespan, and Madame de Fon- 


princess. Th 


tanges, disputed for the possersion of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s youth. It was not till the afternoon and evening 
f his successor’s life, that he became enamoured of the 
Duchess de Chateau-roux, and finally sunk into the 
arms of the Marchioness de Pompadour, and of the 
Countess du Barry. 


The Duke de Bourbon’s and Madame de Prie’s period 
duration. He 
and at that point of 


of power proved nevertheless of short 
was banished in 


726 to Chantilly; 


time commences Cardinal Fleury’s administration. It 


lasted nearly as long as Richelieu’s, namely, about seven- 
teen vears; and though Fleury was far inferior in 
strength of character, resources, and en rgy to his pre- 


decessor, yet may France justly feel for bim equal grati- 


tude, Pacific, economical, unostentatious, and mild, he 


Gy, 
§ ved made to heal the wounds inflicted on their coun- 
try y Louis the Fourteenth and the regent, If Riche lieu, 
as \ ire assured from cotemporary authority, ven- 
tured to raise his eves to Anne of Austria, and to make 
her propositions of a libertine nature, it is equally a 


fact, however incredible it may appear, that Fleury, then 
above seventy years of age, carried his presumption stil] 
farther with respect to Maria Leczinska. I shall not, 
: That 


princess, conscious neé vertheless of the ascendant which 


from motives of delicacy, relate the particulars, 


the cardinal had obtained over her husband, possessed 


too much pru lence to communicate to him, in the first 
instance, the subject of her compla nt She wisely pre- 
ferred making a confidant of her father. T’o Stanislaus 
she therefore revealed the temerity of the aged minister, 
and besought bim to give her his advice for her conduct, 


particularly on the propriety of her acquainting Louis 
with the circumstance. Stanislaus exhorted her, in re- 
ply, to bury the secret for ever in her own bosom; ob 


serving, at the same time, that sovereign princesses are 


placed on such an eminence as almost to render it im- 
| le for any disrespectful propositions to be made 
them, unless they encourage, to a certain degree, such 





advances. The queen was discreet enough to idopt this 
judicious and paternal counsel, If I had not receive J 
the anecdote here related from a person whose intimac y 
v the individuals composing the court of France at 
that time, joined to his rank and high character, left no 
doubt of its authenticity, I should not venture to recou.nt 
the fact. 

To Louis the Fifteenth France stands indebted for 
the acquisition of Lorrain, a territory of such inestima- 
ble value as to mock calculation ; perh Ips surpassing in 
of the French do- 
minions made by arms within the three last centurie s. 
Henry the Second had conquered Metz, Toul, and Ve r- 


real importance any augmentation 





dun, from the German empire, besides reannexing Cala is, 

so long held by the English princes. The counties of 

Bourg and Bresse, covering the borders on the side of | 
Savoy, were gained by Henry the Fourth. His son, 

Louis the Thirteenth, or more properly to speak, the 

Cardinal de Richelieu, added Rousillon and Cerdagn 


situate at one extremity of the kingdom, towards Catza- 
while in another quarter he reduced Artois and 
French obedience. Lastly, Louis th e 
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Fourteenth, in the course of his long, ambirious, and 
sanguinary career, exceeding in duration seventy years, 
not only enlarged or strengthened his frontier along the 
Rhine, but augmented his territories by the addition of 
Franche Comté, and of a vast portion of Flanders. Yet 
may we justly doubt whether any of these acquisitions 
conferred such strength and security as the possession 
of Lorrain. When we reflect on the beauty and extent 
of that fine province, stretching into the midst of France, 
and separating Champagne from Burgundy, contiguous 
on the east of Germany, while on the west its limits 
approached Paris itself ;—we must own that the French 
are ungrateful to the memory of a prince who perma: 
nently retained such a tract of country. It affixed the 
seal to every preceding effort made by their kings, for 
the securily, greatness, and protection of France, leaving 
no object of real and wise ambition unaccomplished, 
Nor can we too severely censure the inert or parsimo- 
nious and narrow policy of Walpole, in permitting Car- 
dinal Fleury to illustrate his administration by such an 
act. France did not indeed instantly take possession in 
her own name of the duchies of Lorrain and Bar. For- 


ture, after raising Matia Leczinska to the throne of 


France, conferied on her father, in recompense for bis 
ideal Polish crown, those fertile provinces, the enjoyment 


and revenues of which were secured to him for his life. | 


Such a substitution was in fact exchanging the armour 
of Diomed for tuat of Glaucus; a barren sceptre for 
one of gold, 

Stanislaus, when this event took place in 1756, was 
already nearly sixty, and he remained during thirty 
Duke of Lorrain. 
beneficent, and liberal, rendered him beloved by his new 
subjects. He embellished Nancy, the capital; but be 
held his court and residence principally at Luneville, 
where he expired in consequence of a singular accident, 


years 


having been burnt to death. 


about four centuries earlier, at Pampeluna. 
Lady Mary Churchill, Sir Robert Walpole’s daughter, 
who then resided with ber husband at Luneville, has 
more than once recounted to me all the particulars of 
Stanislaus’ end. Mr. Churchill and Lady Mary, who 
lived in habits of intimacy with him, dined at his villa 
of Bon Secours, a short distance from Luneville, on the 
day preceding the catastrophe which terminated his life. 
She assured me, that though extremely bent with age 
and infirmities, being then near eighty-nine years old, 
he retained both his faculties and his good humour. 
Naturally gallant, he had a nominal mistress, the Mar- 
chioness de Boufflers, who occupied a part of the palace 
of Luneville, and to whom he was much attached, 
though he manifested neither jealousy nor dissatisfaction 
at her preference of a younger rival, His own chan- 
cellor had contrived to insinuate himself into Madame 
de Boufflers’ favour, a fact of which the king was not 
Taking leave of her one evening, when re- 
tiring to his apartment, after embracing her, “ Mon 
chancelier,”’ added he, “ vous diva le reste;” a jocose 
allusion to the words with which, as is well known, the 
“rench sovereigns, when holding a bed of justice, al- 


ignorant. 


ways finish their harangues. Stanislaus, during the last 
years of his life, withdrew to rest every night at nine 
o'clock, and his departure constituted the signal for com- 
mencing faro. All the persons of both sexes, composing 
his court and household, then sat down to that infatuat- 
ing game, which was continued without intermission to 
alate hour. But a circumstance seemingly incredible 
is, that the rage for it became guch as to attract by de- 
grees to the table all the domestics of the palace, down 
to the very turnspits or sculliotts, who, crowding round, 
staked their eeus on the cards over the heads of the 
company. Such a fact sufficiently proves the relaxation 
of manners which prevailed in the court of Lorrain, 
under Stanislaus. 

His death, as Lady Mary Churchill related it te me, 
took place in February, 1766, in the following manner : 
The old king, who, like the Poles and Germans, was 
much addicted to smoking tobacco, usually finished 
several pipes, every day, Being alone, in an undress, 
while endeavouring to knock ot the ashes from his pipe, 
he sect fire to hie gown; and bis valet de chambre, who 
alone exercised the privilege of entering his apartment, 
had unfortunately just gone into the town of Luneville. 
His cries were not immediately heard; but when they 


His administration, mild, | 


Charles, King of Navarre, | 
surnamed the Bad, perished nearly in the same manner, | 
The late | 





| room, be flew to the king’s as-istance—and having con- 
| trived to throw him down on the floor, the flames were 
| speedily extinguished. He might even have survived 
land recovered the accident, if it had not been accom- 
| panied with a singular circumstance. Stanislaus, who 
| had become devout during the last years of his life, as 
a penance for his transgressions, constantly wore under 
his shirt, next to his flesh, a “ reliquaire,” or girdle; made 
of silver, having points on the inside from space to space, 
| These points hecoming heated, and being pressed into 
his body, while in the act of extinguishing the fire, caused 
a number of wounds or sores—the discharge from which, 
at his advanced period of life, proved too severe for his 
|enfeebled constitution. Conscious that his end ap- 
proached, and only a short time before it took place, he 
| expressed a warm desire to see Mr. Churchill and Lady 
| Mary. They baving immediately waited on him, the 
| king received them with great complacency, and with 
| perfect self-possession—took leave of them most cheer- 
| fully, remarked the singularity of his fortune throughout 
| life, and added, alluding to the strange manner of his 
death, “ I/ ne manquoit qu'une pareille mort, pour un 
| avanturier comme moi.” He soon afterwards expired, 

retaining his senses and understanding almost to the last 
| moments of his existence. 

If Louis the Fifteenth, by the peace of 1736, acquired 
Lorrain for France, he covered himself and his country 
| with military glory, during the war that commenced in 
| 1741, on the death of the Emperor Charles the Sixth. 
Fleury was no more; he and Walpole having finished 
their political careers nearly about the same time. His. 
tory can present, in no period of the world, an instance 
| of a first minister commencing his administration, like 
| Fleury, at seventy-three years of age, and retaining bis 
| power till he was ninety. Such a fact must indeed be 
considered as an exception to the general laws of nature, 
moral, as wellas physic |. Cardinal Ximenes, in Spain, 
who approached the nearest to him, died at eighty-one, 
In 1744, the year after Fleury’s decease, Louis was 
| seized, at Metz, with a fever, which nearly proved fatal. 
| Had he expired at that time, as was expected to happen 
every momeut during several successive days, his memory 
would have been embalmed in the hearts of his subjects, 
and of mankind. Never were more ardent or more 
universal vows offered up to Heaven by the Roman 
| people, for the recovery of Germanicus, than were made 
| by the French nation, for bis restoration! They were 
' 
| 
| 


i 
| 


| unfortunately heard, and we are forced to exclaim with 
Juvenal, 


«“ Provida Pompeio dederat campania Febres 
Optandas: sed multe urbes, et publica vota 
Vicerunt.” 


Though Louis, like Pompey, survived these testimo- 
| nies of popular favour, yet, during the whole course of 
that war, down to ils termination in 1748, he continued 
| to deserve, and to retain the affections of the nation. 
Four brilliant and triumphant campaigns, in one of 
which he was personally present, rendered him master of 
all the Austrian Netherlands. The military trophies of 
Marlborough, erected forty years earlier on the same 
| plains, were lost at Fontenoy, at Roucoux, and at Lafeldt. 
Greater by his moderation than even by his conquests, 
he gave peace to Europe, at Aix-la-Chapelle, when Hol- 
land lay open to his attack; and when Mr. Pelham, who 
was then at the head of the councils of England, pos- 
| sessed neither pecuniary nor military resources for 
maintaining the contest. Louis the Fourteenth may 
undoubtedly have inspired more terror at certain periods 
of his reign, but never excited more respect than did his 
successor at the conclusion of the great war, which took 
| place on the accession of Maria Theresa. 


MARSHAL SAXE, 


It forms a curious subject of reflection, that the armies 
of France, during this splendid portion of Louis the 
Fifteenth’s reign, when he thus overran the Low Coun- 
tries, were commanded by foreigners. To Conde, 
Turenne, and Luxembourg, had succeeded Catinat, 
Vendome, Boufflers, and Villars: but these last generals 
left no successors. In 1734, Villars, at near fourscore, 
remained the sole survivor of those illustrious com- 
manders, who, from Rocroi down to Denain, from 1643 
to 1712, had carried victory over so many countries of 
Europe. An Englishman, the Duke of Berwick, natural 





reached the officer stationed on guard in the outward 
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of the great Duke of Marlborough, was placed at the 
hea.i of the French forces on the Rhine, in 1734; while 
a German and a Dane subjected Fianders to Louis the 
Fifteenth, between 1743 and 1748. Marshal Saxe, the 
former of these generals, attaiued a military reputation 
hardly exceeded by any individual in modern times. 
Lowendahl, the other, was immortalised by the capture 
of Bergen-op-Zoom, then regarded as the most impreg- 
nable fortress on the continent. Both survived the | 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle only a few years. I have been | 
in the apartment of the palace of Chambord, near Blois, 
where Marshal Saxe expired, in November, 1750—ex- 
tenuated by pleasures which had enervated his Herculean 
frame, and produced his premature end, at fifty-four 
years of age. Tire natural son of Augustus the Second, 
King of Poland, and Elector of Saxony, he inherited 
from his father an extraoriinary degree of bodily strength, 
bat, like Milo, in antiquity, 





“ Viribus ille 
Confisus periit, admirandisque Lacertis.” 


At Chambord, where he lived in a magnificent style, 
he constantly entertianed a company of comedians, as if | 
he had been a sovereign prince. Made:noiselle de Chan- 
tilly, am actress in high reputation at Paris, having, from 
her personal beauty, no less than from her theatrical 
merit, attracted the marshal’s attention; he caused pro- 
posals to be made her for repairing to Chambord to 
perform on his theatre; but she, who was already mar- 
ried to Favard, an actor on the French stage, knowing 
the marshal’s designs on her person, rejected all his 
offers. In this dilemma, and determined to gain posses- 
sion of her, he applied to Monsieur de Berruyer, ther 
lieutenant de police, requesting him to compel her to 
visit Chambord. Berruyer, desirous of obliging Marshal 
Saxe, made use of every argument, and enforced them | 
by very ample pecuniary offers. Finding, however, all 
his exertions fruitless, he sent her a lettre de cachet, or- 
dering her immediately to prison, or to Chambord. We | 
must own that this atrocious abuse of power, which 
reminds us of Appius Claudius and Virginia, in the con- | 
sular ages of Rome, excites indignation against a govern- 
ment capable of having recourse to such expedients, in 
order to gratify the depraved and licentious appetites of | 
an exhausted voluptuary. ‘Thus pressed between impri- | 
sonment and the sacrifice of her person, she preferred | 
the latter expedient, as many other women might have 
done under her circumstances, without perhaps ineurring 
either any deep degree of culpability, or exciting any 
stiong emotions of moral reprobation. Pity, indeed, 
rather than condemnation, arises in the mind of every 
liberal man, on such a recital. Arriving at Chambord, | 
she was forced to gratify the marshal’s desires. It is 
difficult to relate the sequel of the story, without invo- 
luntarily wounding decorum: yet, may the moral that 
it contains almost apologise for such a deviation, or in 
some degree even demand it. Mademoiselle de Chan- 
tilly having been reluctantly conducted to the marshal’s 
bed, afterwards expressed herself with some contempt. 
Piqued at the insinuation, he had recourse to expedients 
for recruiting, or resuscitating his decayed powers. The 
auxiliary proved too powerful for the principal, and pro- 
duced his death within a short time: a dissolution of 
which Mademoiselle de Chantilly formed the cause. He 
expired nearly in the same manner as the regent Duke 
of Orleans had done, about twenty-five years earlier—a 
prince to whom, both in his virtues, his endowments of | 
mind, and his defects or vices, Marshal Saxe exhibited | 
some analogy. 

Louis the Fifteenth not only occupied the most dis- 
tinguished piace among the European sovereigns an: 
powers. during the period of nearly eight years, which 
intervened between the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle and 
the commencement of the war of 1756; and, for a con- 
siderable time subsequent to that rupture, every success 
was on the side of Franve. Beyond the Atlantic, in 
the Mediterranean, in Germany, as well as on the French 
coasts and shores, her arms maintained their ascendency. 
Mezerai, or Voltaire, might have expatiated with exulta- 
tion and pleasure on the events of Minorca, of Ticon- 
deroga, of Braddock’s defeat in Virginia, of Closter-seven, 
of St. Cas, and of Rochfort; as, on the other hand, 
assuredly neither Hume nor Smollett could have derived. | 
from the narration of those unfortunate or disgraceful 
transactions, any subject of triumph. That Lonis, no 
less than his people, sunk under the energies of the first 











Mr. Pitt, between 1759 and 1762, must be admitted: 
but all the achievements of that great minister, in both 
hemispheres, on the land and on the water, from the 
Philippines to Cuba, and from Cape Breton to Senegal, 
were sacrificed at the peace of Fontainbleau. We 
seemed to have humbled the two branches of the house 
of Bourbon, only to reconstruct their fallen power—re- 


storing all that we ought in wisdom to have retained, | 


and retaining or acquiring all that in policy we should 
have surrendered to Franceand Spain. Witness Canada 
and Florida, which we preserved ! Witness the Havana, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and so many other islands or 
settlements which we ceded—not to include in the list, 
Manilla, a capture unknown to the British ministry who 
signed the treaty, and of which the ransom has never 
been paid, down to the present moment ! 
« Junius” exclaim, that the ambassador who subscribed 
such unbecoming conditions, must have sold his country ! 
Well might scandal, no doubt unjustly, assert, that the 
Princess Dowager of Wales received for herself, as a 


| present, from the court of Versailles, a hundred thousand 
| pounds; and that the first minister, Lord Bute,-retained 
| 


for his share ninety-six thousand! Even the popularity 


Well might | 


| of George the Third, sustained by the most irreproach- | 


able and exemplary display of private virtues, could not | 


stand the shock of such a peace—which covered him 


| with as much obloguy as that of Utrecht had inflicted 


on Queen Anne. 

France, from 1763 to 1770, repaired her losses ; and 
while her councils were guided by the vigorous, as well 
as enterprising mind of Choiseul, Louis the Fifteenth, 
however vanquished he might have been in the preceding 
contest, reappeared with at least as much dignity on the 


theatre of Europe as Louis the Fourteenth had done | 


| after the war of the succession. Choiseul, secure on 


the side of Flanders and of Germany, by the alliance 
subsisting with the house of Austria since 1756, extend- 
ed succours to the Polish insurgents against Catherine 
the Second ; laid the foundations of the Swedish revo- 
lution, which was effected by Gustavus the Third, in 
1772; and reduced, to the obedience of his master, the 
island of Corsica, nearly about the time when that coun- 
try gave birth to a man whose relentless and insatiable 
ambition or vengeance has equally laid waste the terri- 
tory of France, and polluted by his crimes, or converted 
into a desert, the most flourishing king |oms of the con- 


|tinent. ‘The universal abhorrence excited by bis atroci- 


ties, renders it unnecessary to name a monster, whose 


very existence, and, still more, whose favoured place of 


retreat, an island on the delicious shore of Tuscany, 
midway between Leghorn and Toulon, surrounded by 
the splendour of a prince, seem to reproach the justice, 
no less than the policy, of the European powers. 

Louis the Fifteenth, like his predecessor, survived his 
only son; justifying the Roman poet’s remark on the 
evils that accompany and characterise longevity, when 
he says,— 


“ Hec data pena diu viventibus, ut renovata 
Semper clade domus, multis in luctibus, inque 
I , 
Perpetuo merrore, et nigra veste senescant.” 


The Dauphin Louis died at Fontainbleau, towards the 
end of 1765, at the age of about thirty-six. Whether 
we consider his death abstractedly, with reference to his 
character and mental qualities, or whether we try it by 
the calamitous reign of his son, which may be said, 
without a metaphor, to have brought France to the block ; 
we must be compelled to regard the dauphin’s premature 
end, as one of the most unfortunate events which could 
have taken place for the French monarchy, and for the 
house of Bourbon. It was produced, as I have been 
assured by persons who had frequent access to him, and 
who enjoyed a distinguished place in his confidence, 
from the effect of medicines which he took, in order to 
repel or to disperse an eruption that appeared near his 
mouth. He was supposed to have caught the disorder 
from his wife, the dauphiness, a princess of Saxony, 
daughter of Augustus the Third, King of Poland, who 
had a violent scorbutic humour in her blood. Malignity 
proceeded so far as even to accuse the king his father 
of having caused the dauphin’s death, by administering 


| 


to him slow poison; a circumstance principally founded | 


on the state of extenuation and Janguor to which he was 
reduced, during the long malady that brought him to the 
grave; but for which atrocious imputation not the slight~ 
est foundation existed in truth. 


87 


Louis the Fifteenth, though naturally indolent, as well 
as dissolute, and though he became, like Tiberius, pro- 
fiigate towards the close of his life, manifested no cruelty, 
nor systematic atrocity of character. He neither re- 
sembled Louis the Eleventh, nor Bonaparte. His son 
possessed firmness of mind, and a solid understanding, 
cultivated by polite letters, For the society of men dis- 
tinguished by talents of any kind, the dauphin displayed 
as strong a partiality, as the king betrayed an aversion, 
throughout his whole reign. Devout, and in some de- 
gree t.nctured with bigotry, he nevertheless sought occa- 
sions of conversing with individuals known to have 
embraced ideas adverse to the catholic faith, as well as 
subversive of revealed religion. With David Hume, 
then secretary to the English embassy at Paris, and at 
the summit of his literary reputation, or, as the * Heroic 
Epistle” says, “drunk with Gallic wine, and Gallic 
praise,” the dauphin, not a great while before his de- 
cease, bad a long conversation, principally on points 
connected with philosophical disquisition. When Hume 
was presented to him, “I know,” said he, “ that you 
hold very free opinions on matters connected with reve- 
lation ; but my principles are fixed, and therefore speak 
out to me; for otherwise I should only be conversing 
with a man in a mask.” He was the third dauphin in 
hereditary descent, who had attained to manhood without 
ascending the French throne, within the short space of 
fifty-four years. His death was followed, at no long 
interval of time, by that of the dauphiness, his widow, 
and the queen, his mother ; leaving Louis the Fifteenth, 
al. nearly sixty, surrounded by his daughters and his 
grandchildren. 

Unquestionably, the four last years of his reign were 
passed in a manner worthy of Sardanapalus: oblivious 
of his public duties, insensible to national glory, and 
iost to every sentiment of private virtue, or even of ce- 
coum. From the instant that, dismissing Choiseul from 
his councils, and rejecting the favourable opportunity 


offered him by the dispute which arose between England 
and Spain, relative to the Falkland islands, for recover- 
ing the honour, as well as the territories, lost by France 
during the preceding war; he abandoned himself to 
pleasures no longer suited to his age: from that moment, 
he became an object of contempt and opprobrium to his 
own subjects. Unfortunately for his fame, he has been 
tried and estimated by this inglorious portion of his life. 
Yet, even while the Dukes of Aiguillon ard of Richelieu 
directed public affairs, while the great seal of France 
was entrusted to Maupeou, while the finances were 
abandoned to the Abbe Terray, and while a woman of 
the most libertine description, Madame du Barry, pre- 
sided over his looser hours, he at least exerted some 
proofs of vigour in his treatment of the pérliainents of 
his kingdom, whom he controlled and banished: unlike 
his yielding successor, who suffered himself to be over- 
whelmed under the progressive effects of popular in- 
novation, 

When we compare the concluding years of Louis the 
Fourteenth’s reign, from 1712 to 1715, with the termi- 
nation of his great grandson’s life, from 1770 to 1774, 
we shall see that the court was alike, in both instances, 
completely under female control. It would, indeed, be 
as unjust to place Madame du Barry in competition with 
Madame du Maintenon, as to elevate Thais or Campaspe 
to a level with Aspasia, or with Livia. Yet did the 
palace and court of the former prince exhibit as de- 
grading a scene of mingled hypocrisy, bigotry, and 
superstition, as Versailles displayed a spectacle of de- 
bauch and licentious pleasure, under the latter sovereign. 
If it were permitted to cite as authority for this assertion, 
the “ Pucelle’ of Voltaire; a poem no less captivating 
from its wit than dangerous from its spirit and tendency—— 
but the historical portraits scattered thronghout which 
production are sketched with admirable ability, by a 
master hand——we might there behold the ignominious 
figure which “ the Phenix of the Bourbons” presented 
in the evening of his life, surrounded by devotees, priests, 
and monks, 


« Hercule en froc, et Priape en soutane.” 


Louis the Fifteenth, during his last years, excites, 
nevertheless, more disgust, because it is unqualified by 
any sentiment of pity or of respect. His death, which 
‘took place under these circumstances, was hailed by the 
French as the era of their liberation from a yoke equally 
disgraceful and severe: while the new reign awakened, 
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in a nation characterised by its superficial or sanguine 
frame of mind, the most extravagant visions of future 
felicity. We may, however, safely assume that Louis 
the Fifteenth, who had refused to join Charles the Third 


of Spain, in 1770, when every circumstance invited him | 
to a rupture with England ; and who was known to have 
taken an vnalterable determination of terminating his 
life in peace; we may be assured that such a prince, at 
sixty-eight or seventy, would not have sent La Fayette 


and Rochambeau across the Atlantic, there to imbibe 
the principles of rebellion and republicanism, with which 
they returned to inoculate France, and to subvert the 
throne. Louis the Sixteenth, only four years after his 
accession, in 1778, embraced, though against his own 
judgment, this pernicious and improvident measure, 
from which, in an eminent degree, flowed the destruction 


of his house. So true it is, that— 


« Evertere domos totas, optantibus ipsis, 
Di faciles.’ 


’ 


We cannot reflect, without some surprise, that Louis 
the Fifteenth manifested more attention, during his last 


illness, to the well-being and support of Madame du 
Sarry, his mistress, after his decease, than his predeces- 
sor displayed for Madame du Maintenon, to whom he 
had been united above thirty years, by the solemn ties 
of marriage. Searron’s widow possessed nothing as her 
own individual property, on the first of September, 1715, 


when Louis the Fourteenth breathed his last, except the 
estate of Maintenon, in the vicinity of Paris, which she 
had purchased, and a pension from the crown, of two 
louis-d’ors a year; while the former, besides 


th 
the immense pecuniary gratifications which she had re- 
ceived from her royal lover during the period of her 
favour, was presented by him with the beautiful chateau 
and estate of Lusienne, situate near Marly. Yet Louis 


liancy of youth, not having yet completed his twentieth 
year. But, though young, he possessed neither the 
graces, the activity, nor the elasticity of mind usually 
characteristic of that period of life. Heavy, inert, in- 
| clined to corpulency, and destitute of all aptitude for any 
| exercise of the body except hunting, he seemed like 
James the First of England, unfit for appearing in the 
field. his manners were shy ; a natural result of his 
neglected education, which made Madame du Barry 
commonly call him, during his grandfather’s life, “ Le 
gros garcgon, mal eleve.”” Yet never did any prince 
manitest more rectitude of intention, greater probity, or 
a warmer desire to advance the felicity of his people. 
Nor was his understanding by any means inadequate to 
fulfilling those beneficent designs. He even endeavoured, 
at an early period of bis reign, to repair the want of pre- 
ceding instruction by intense private application. For 
geography he displayed an uncommon passion; and it 
is well known that none of his ministers equaled him 
in that branch of knowledge. Before 1778, when the 
French cabinet embraced the injudicious determination 
of aiding the Americans by sending out D’Estaign with 
a fleet to their support, the king had rendered himself 
so perfect a master of the topography of the trans-Atlartic 
continent, that, from the river St. Lawrence to the south- 
ern extremity of Florida, not a head-land, a bay, a river, 
or a!most an inlet, was unknown to him. Warmly at- 
tached to the queen his wife, and indisposed to connec- 
tions of gallantry, his nuptial fidelity could admit of no 
dispute; and, in all the relations of domestic life, he 
might be esteemed not only blameless, but meritorious. 
George the Third could hardly lay claim to higher moral 


| majesty of the first European crown, he added the bril- 
| 


| 





j 


the Fourteenth, before he expired, contented himself | 


with only recommending his future widow to the pro- 


tection of the Duke of Orleans. His successor, on the 


contrary, at an early period of his disorder, after express- 
ing the utmost anxiety respecting his mistres-, delivered 
into the Duke d’Aiguillon’s hands, confidentially for her 
use, in the event of his decease, a portfolio containing 
in notes the sum of three millions of livres, or about 
one hundred and twenty thousand pounds sterling: The 
duke, with the true spirit of a courtier, carried this de- 
posite to the new king. 


At sixty-four, Louis the Fifteenth died of the small- 
pox, at Versailles ; as Lis grandfather, the dauphin, only 
son of Louis the Fourteenth, was carried off at the 
palace of Meudon, by the same malady, in 1711. While 
any reasonable expectations of +his recove ry were enter- 
tained, Madame du Barry continued her attendance 
abvut his ; every idea of the nature of his disease 
being nor was he per- 
mitted to regard himself in a looking-glass, lest he should 
discover the change effected in his countenance by the 
The Duke de Riche- 
lieu even kept guard at the door of his bed-chamber, to 
prevent the intrusion of any priest or ecclesiastic who 


person 
studiously concealed from him: 


pustules which covered his face. 


misht procure admission, and, by warning him of his 
But no 
sooner was his alarming situation understood, and the 
apparent improbability of his surviving the attack of so 
malitgnant a distemper 


danger, awaken his apprehensions of eternity. 


became disseminated abroad, 
than Madame Louisa of France, the king’s youngest 


daughter, who had taken the veil as a carmelite nun, 
quitting the convent at which she was prioress at St. 
Denis, repaired to Versailles. With irresistible impor- 
tunity she demanded admittance to her father, whom she 
admonished of his perilous state, and impending disso- 


lution: he was already sinking under the ravages of the 
disease, which left no hope of his surmounting its vio- 
lence. 
days before, to Lusienne, 


Madame du Barry had been sent away some 
The king expired in a nar- 
row white bed, placed between two windows of his 
apartment, which were constantly kept open on account 
heat of the weather, though the season of the 
year was by no means advanced, it being only the tenth 
day of May, 1774. These particulars have all been re- 
lated to me, not long after they took place, by a gentie- 
man, one of his pages, who attended him throughout 
the whole course of his disorder. 

It is obvious, after a consideration of these facts, that 
the successor of Louis the Fifteenth must have ascended 
the throne under the most favourable auspices. ‘T'o tha 


of the 


esteem and approbation, in his private character. 
Impressed with deep sentiments of filial piety and of 
respect for the memory as well as for the precepts or 
advice of his father the dauphin, he selected his ministers 
in compliance with that prince’s written instructions, 
which he had carefully preserved and religiously obeyed. 
Those instructions impelled him to place the’ Count de 
Maurepas at the head of the new administration, though 
that nobleman had then attained a very advanced period 
of life. He was indeed as old as the Cardinal de Fleury, 
when he assumed the management of affairs, having at- 
tained his seventy-third year in 1774, and having passed 
the preceding twenty-five years in exile, at Bourges, the 
obscure capital of the central and secluded province of 
3erri. It may however be justly questioned, whether 
in this choice Louis the Sixteenth was fortunate. Mau- 
repas, though a man of superior talents, who preserved 
in age all the freshness of his intellect, yet plunged his 
country into the alliance with America, which proved 
eventually, at no great distance of time, the leading 
source of all the revolutionary calamities that have de- 
solated France. In his selection of Vergennes for the 


| foreign department, the king apparently manifested more 


| discernment. 


I was at Stockholm, in June, 1774, when 


| the courier who brought the intelligence of Louis the 


Fifteenth’s death, delivered to Monsieur de Vergennes, 


| then the French ambassador at the court of Sweden, 
| letters recalling him to Paris in order to form a member 





of the cabinet. Happily for themselves neither Maurepas 
nor Vergennes survived to witness the commencement 
of the revolution. 

If a combination of almost all those qualities or en- 
dowments, which in a private station conciliate esteem 
and excite respect, could have secured to Louis the Six- 
teenth a tranquil reign, he might justly have pretended 
to that felicity. But, unfortunately, he wanted the bolder 
and more aflirmative features of the mind which confirm 
dominion, repress or extinguish innovation, retain the 
various classes of subjects in their respective orbits, in- 
spire becoming apprehension, and preserve the throne 
from insult or attack. These defects had not indeed 
become apparent to the nation at large, as early as 1776; 
but they were not the less obvious to such individuals as 
had access to his person and court. Perhaps, had he 
succeeded in more tranquil times, or if he had been the 
immediate successor of Louis the Fourteenth—under 
whom, although the monarchy was convulsed and had 
been almost overturned by foreign enemies towards the 
conclusion of that reign, yet the monarchical principle 
and power remained firmly rooted)in public opinion—he 
might have maifftained himself in his elevation. But, 
even before the commencement of the American war, 


both the foundations of the throne and of the altar, by 
inculcating philosophical principles, calculated in their 
results to propel the inferior ranks upon the upper 
orders of society. A spirit of disquisition, of discontent, 
of complaint, and of reforin, which pervaded not only 
the mass of the French population, but which had infected 
the army, the navy, and, however stiange it may seem, 
the church itself, menaced the most alarming con- 
sequences. Henry the Fourth and Sully would have 
anticipated and suppressed it in the birth. Louis the 
Thirteenth and Richelieu would have combated and van- 
quished it in the field. Louis the Fourteenth and 
Louvois would have either dispersed or overawed and 
intimidated it by measures of vigour. Even the regent 
duke, Fleury, or Choiseul, would not have supinely al- 
lowed it to mature its destructive powers, till it burst 
into a conflagration. 

If ever France stood in need of a strong and even a 
severe ruler, it was at the death of Louis the Fifteenth ; 
when the person of the prince, and the throne itself, 
were alike, although from different causes, fallen into 
universal contempt. A man of energy, who had pos- 
sessed military talents, and who, instead of breaking the 
household troops, disarming the sovereign authority, 
and then imprudently convoking the states general, 
would have mounted on horseback, placed a strong gar- 
rison in the Bastile, arrested the first instigators to 
sedition, sent the Duke of Orleans to the castle of Vin- 
cennes, and put himself at the head of his army in the 
last resort against his rebellious subjects ;—such a king 
might have defied the revolution. But Louis the 
Sixteenth laboured under a double inaptitude, moral 
and physical. He was the only monarch since Philip 





of Valojs, if not the single instance that occurs since 
Hugh Capet, the founder of the third dynasty, who 
never had on any occasion appeared in person among 
his soldiers. Louis the Fifteenth and his son the dau- 
phin, though neither of them were distinguished by 
martial ardour, yet assisted in the field, made a campaign 
in the Netherlands, and were stationed by Marshal 
Saxe in such a manner at the battle of Fontenoy, as at 
least to be spectators of, if not participators in, the victory 
gained on that memorable day. Their ill-fated descend- 
ant could never be propelled into such exertions, and he 
even betrayed a dislike towards showing himself at the 
peaceful ceremony of a review. 

His personal courage itsclf, whatever flattery may as- 
sert, or candour may suggest, was problematical. ‘That 
he displayed considerable presence of mind, calmness, 
and contempt of death, when surrounded by a furious 
populace, in October, 1789, at Versailles, and in July, 
1792, at the Tuileries, cannot be disputed : but, on the 
scaffold, in January, 1793, for the performance of which 
last act he must nevertheless have been prepared, by all 
the aids of reflection, and all the supports of religion, 
he did not comport himself with the serenity and self- 
possession that characterised Charles the First, and 
Mary, Queen of Scots, when laying down their heads 
on the block. It must however be admitted on the other 
hand, that the guillotine, which was only an atrocious 
revolutionary engine, invented not so much to abbreviate 
the sufferings of the condemned individual, as to facili- 
tate the despatch of a number of victims with certainty, 
in a shorter space of time, bereaved death of all its grace 
and dignity. I have likewise seen and read very strong 
attestations to the firmness displayed by the King of 
France in his last moments. On the 26th of January, 
1793, the day on which the official account of his exe- 
cution arrived in London, being alone with the Duke of 
Dorset, who was then lord steward at St. James’s palace, 
he received a note, which he immediately showed me, 
and which I copied on the spot. It contained these 
words— 


“ Paris, 21st January, 12 o'clock. 


“The unfortunate Louis is no more. He suflered 
death this morning, at ten o’clock, with the most heroic 
courage.” 

“ To the Duke of Dorset.” 


The note had no signature, but the duke told me that 
he knew both the handwriting and the writer. Yet I 
have been assured that Louis attempted to resist or im- 
pede the executioners, who, impatient for obvious rea- 
sons to finish the performance, used a degree of violence, 





Voltaire, Rousseau, and their disciples, had undermined 


threw him down forcibly on the plank, in which act his 
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face was torn, and finally thrust him under the guillo- 
tine. Marie Antoinette and Madame Elizabeth each 
exhibited in turn, one, the heroisin of an elevated mind, 
superior to death; the other, the calm resignation of a 
saint and a martyr, under the same circumstances. Even 
the Duke of Orleans himself, covered as he was with 
crimes and turpitudes, yet derived from despair a species 
of affirmative courage, hurried to the place of execytion, 
ascended the scaffold with rapidity, and rushed upon his 
fate. 

In the summer of 1776, when I quitted France, 

Marie Antoinette may be said to have reached the sum- 
mit of her beauty and of her popularity. Her favour 
with the nation at large declined from the period of her 
brother the Emperor Joseph the Second’s visit to Paris, 
in 1777; after which interview between them, her enc- 
mies, with equal falsity and malignity, accused her of 
sacrificing both the treasures and the interests of the 
French monarchy to her Austrian connections. Her 
personal charms, which Burke has overrated, consisted 
more in her elevated manner, lofty demeanour, and 
graces of deportment, all which announced a queen, 
than in her features or countenance, which wanted soft- 
ness and regularity. She had besides weak or rather 
inflamed eyes; but her complexion, which was dazzling, 
aided by youth, and all the decorations of dress, in 
which ornaments she displayed great taste, imposed on 
the beholder. In the national estimation her greatest 
defect at this period of life consisted in her sterility, she 
having been married fall six years without giving any 
apparent prospect of issue. But Anne of Austria had 
remained nearly two and twenty years under the same 
reproach, before she brought into the world Louis the 
Fourteenth. The Count de Provence was likewise des- 
titute of any children, though, as early as 1771, he had 
espoused a daughter of the King of Sardinia, while the 
Count d’Artois, youngest of the three brothers, married 
to another princess of Savoy, was already become a 
father. His son, born in 1775, had been created Duke 
d’Angouleme. Both the king and the Count de Pro- 
vence were then generally regarded, in different ways, 
as equally inapt for the purposes of marriage. It had 
nevertheless been ascertained that Louis the Sixteenth 
laboured under no impediment for perpetuating his race, 
except a slight defect in his physical organisation, easily 
susceptible of relief by a surgical operation, but to un- 
dergo which he for a long time manifested great repug- 
nance. The importance of the case, and the pressing 
instances which were made to him, having at length, 
however, surmounted his scruples, he submitted to it; 
and the queen lay in of a daughter in December, 1778, 
whose unmerited sufferings, filial piety, and virtues, 
have justly endeared her to all Europe. But Marie 
Antoinette did not, till several years later, produce a 
dauphin. 

Of the three royal brothers, the Count d’Artois had 
been cast by nature in the most graceful mould. All 
the dignity of Louis the Fourteenth had exclusively de- 
scended to him. His elder brother, the Count de Pro- 
vence, who resembled the king in his person, was less 
known to the nation, in 1776, than either of the others. 
Moderate in his character, and of retired habits; pos- 
sessing a strong mind, but destitute of brilliant or of 
dangerous talents, he approved himself on all occasions 
the most submissive of subjects. Both the younger 
princes resided constantly at Versailles, in a part of the 
royal palace ; accompanied the king whenever he repair- 
ed to Compiegne or to Fontainbleau ; commonly at- 
tended him at mass, as well as to the chase, and never 
absented themselves, even on an excursion to Paris, 
without his permission. Philip, Duke de Chartres, too 
well known to us by his vindictive and criminal political 
intrigues, which at a more recent period have conducted 
in so great a degree to the subversion of the house of 
Bourbon, was already fallen, at the time of which [ 
speak, under the public condemnation or contempt. He 
had then been married several years, to the sole daugh- 
ter and heiress of the Duke de Penthiévre, last male of 
the illegitimate descendants of Louis the Fourteenth; 
and the popular voice accused him of having plunged 
the Prince de Lamballe, his brother-in-law, the Duke de 
Penthiévre’s only son, into the debaucheries which ter- 
minated his.life in the flower of his age. That young 
prince espoused, at a very early period, one of the prin- 
cesses of Carignan, collaterally descended from the 


volting feature of the great act of blood, denominated 
“the French revolution.” 

As the Prince de Lamballe left no issue, the Duke de 
Chartres was asserted to have accelerated, or rather to 
have produced his death, from the sordid, as well as de- 
testable motive of inheriting, in right of his consort, the 
vast estates of Penthiévre. However destitute of proof, 
and perhaps even of just foundation, may have been this 
imputation, yet the character and notorious profligacy of 
the duke obtained for it universal belief. Affecting to 
emulate the regent Duke of Orleans, his great grand- 
father’s example, whose portrait was always suspended 
close to his bed, he only imitated that prince in the 
licentious depravity of his manners, and the abandoned 
nature of his amours. The regent, whether in Italy, 
where he was wounded in 1706, fighting desperately in 
the trenches before Turin, in Spain, where he commanded 
the French armies with distinguished lustre, or at home, 
while conducting the helm of affairs, during the minority 
of Louis the Fifteenth—whatever vices he displayed, re- 
deemed them in some measure by his valour, loyalty, and 
capacity. His degenerate descendant incurred the ab- 
horrence of all Europe, overturned the throne of France, 
perished by the axe, and may be esteemed the most atro- 
cious, as well as flagitious individual who has arisen in 
modern ages, for the calamity of mankind, with the single 
exception of Bonaparte. 


ENGLAND—LORD TEMPLE. 


Returning to England in the summer of 1776, I went 
down soon afterwards on a visit to Lord Nugent, at Gos- 
field in Essex, a seat which has since, in the revolution- 
ary events of the present times, afforded a temporary 











house of Savoy, whose tragical end in 1792 forms a re- 





asylum to the representative of the Capetian line, when 
expelled from a country over which his ancestors had | 
reigned in uninterrupted male succession for above eight | 
hundred years! When I visited Gosfield, among the 
guests who attracted most attention might justly be 
reckoned the late Lord Temple, then far advanced in life, 
and very infirm. In his person he was tall and large, 
though not inclined to corpulency. A disorder, the seat 
of which lay in his ribs, bending him almost double, com- 
pelled hiin, in walking, to make use of a sort of crutch; | 
but his mind seemed exempt from any decay. His con- 
versation was animated, brilliant, and full of entertain- 
ment. Notwithstanding the nick-name of «Squire 
Gawky,” which he had obtained in the satirical, or party 
productions of those times, and which we may pre- 
sume was not given him without good reason; he had 
nevertheless the air and appearance of a man of high con- 
dition, when he appeared with the insignia and decora- 
tions of the Garter, seated at table. It is well known that 
George the Second, who, though he generally yielded to 
ministerial violence or importunity, yet manifested often 
great reluctance and even ill humour in his manner of 
compliance on these occasions, strongly disliked Lord 
Temple. Being however compelled, in consequence of 
political arrangements very repugnant to his feelings, to 
invest that nobleman with the order of the Garter, the 
king took so little pains to conceal his aversion, both to 
the individual and to the act, that instead of placing the 
tiband decorously over the shoulder of the new knight, 
his majesty, averting his bead, and muttering indistinctly 
some expressions of dissatisfaction, threw it across him, 
and turned his back at the same instant, in the rudest 
manner. 

George the Third, on such occasions, possessed or ex- 
erted more restraint over his passions than did his grand- 
father. Yet even he did not always execute the commands 
of his minister, where they were disagreeable or revolting 
to him, without displaying some reluctance. I have been 
assured from high cotemporary authority, that at the 
ceremony of investing the present Marquis Camden with 
the order of the Garter, after his return from being lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, his majesty, who felt no little un- 
willingness to confer it on him, betrayed a gonsiderable 
degree of ill humour in his countenance and manner. 
However, as he knew that it must be performed, Mr. 
Pitt having pertinaciously insisted on it, the king took 
the riband in his hand, and turning to a person present, 
before the new knight approached, asked of him, if he 
knew Lord Camden’s Christian name. The person, after 
enquiring, informed him that it was John Jeffreys.— 
“ What! what!” replied the king; “ John Jeffreys! the 
first knight of the Garter, I believe, that ever was called 


John Jeffreys.” The aversion of George the Second 
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towards Lord Temple, originated partly in personal, but 
more from political motives or feelings, His present ma- 
jesty’s disinclination to confer the Garter on Lord Cam- 
den, probably arose merely from considering his descent, 
though most honoweble and respectable, as not suffi- 
ciently illustrious. But the great talents and qualities 
of the first earl had diffused a lustre over the name of 
Pratt. In the eye of reason and of true philosophy, such 
a father conferred more dignity on his issue, than to have 
derived their origin from Nell Gwynn, or from Made- 
moiselle de la Querouaille, or from Barbara Villiers, 
Duchess of Cleveland, by a prince like Charles the Se- 
cond. We might exclaim with Pope on the occasion : 





«“ What, though thy ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood !” 


Yet might the sovereign, when conferring the Garter, 
justly consider the pretensions of a duke of St. 
Albans as higher than those of Earl Camden; al- 
though he was the heir and representative of a man 
who united in his legal and public character some of the 
most shining qualities that can elevate or adorn human 
nature. To these endowments of the father, the son 
originally owed the dignity of the peerage which devo!ved 
on him, ‘To Mr, Pitt’s friendship he was subsequently 
| indebted for the distinction of the Garter. 


LORD NUGENT. 

Lord Nugent was created an Irish earl, during the 
time that I was at Gosfield, having antecedently been 
raised to the title of Viscount Clare. He formed a striking 
contrast to Lord Temple, in his manners and address, 
Of an athletic frame, and a vigorous constitution, though 
very far advanced in years, he was exempt from infirmity; 
possessing a stentorian voice, with great animal spirits, 
and vast powers of conversation. He was indeed a man 
of very considerable natural abilities, though not of 
a very cultivated mind. His talents seemed more 
adapted to active than to speculative life; to the drawing- 
room, or the house of commons, than to the closet. Hav- 
ing sat in many parliaments, he spoke fluently, as well 
as with energy and force ; was accounted a good debater, 
and possessed a species of eloquence altogether unembar- 
rassed by any false modesty or timidity. In the progress of 
a long life, he had raised himself from a private gentleman 
of an ancient family in Ireland, and a considerable patri- 
monial fortune, to an Irish earldom; which dignity, 
together with his name, he procured to devolve on the 





| late Marquis of Buckingham, then Mr. Grenville, who 


had married his only daughter. They were both like- 
wise at Gosfield, during the time of which I speak, and 
Lord Nugent having gone up to town for the purpose 
of kissing the king’s hand upon his new creation, re- 
turned from thence on the following day, as we were 
seated at table after dinner. The object of his visit to 
St. James’s was well known by every one present; but 
he immediately announced it as soon as he had taken his 
place, by filling out a glass of wine, and toasting his 
daughter’s health as Lady Mary Grenville. 

Lord Nugent, when young, had occupied a distin- 
guished place in the favour of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and was more than once destined to have filled an office 


| in some of those imaginary adininistrations, commemo- 


rated by Doddington, which were perpetually fabricated 
at Leicester house, during the long interval between the 
accession of George the Second, and his royal highness’s 
decease, in 1751. The prince died considerably in his 
debt; nor was the sum so due ever liquidated, unless 


| we consider the offices and dignities conferred on Lord 


Nugent by George the Third at different periods of his 
reign, as having been in the nature of a retribution for 
loans made to his father. In return for these marks of 


| royal favour, he presented verses to the queen, accompa- 


nying a piece of Irish stuff, which her majesty graciously 
accepted. Both the poetry and the manufacture were 
satirically said to be Irish stuff. They began, if I recol- 
lect right, 


«Could poor Ierne gifts afford, 
Worthy the mistress of her lord, 
Of sculptur’d gold a costly frame, 
Just emblem of her worth should flame.” 


But Lord Nugent’s muse will never rank him with Prior, 
nor even with Lyttleton and Chesterfield. He was a 
better courtier than a poet, and he had always been dis- 
tinguished by the other sex. Glover, when speaking of 
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him says, “Nugent, a jovial and voluptuous Irishman, 
who had left popery, for the protestant religion, money, 
and widows.” His first wife, Lady Amelia Plunket, 
daughter of the Earl of Fingal, brought him only one 
son, Colonel Nugent, who died many years before his 
father. Mrs. Knight, sister and heiress of the celebrated 
Craggs, secretary of state under George the First, buried 
in Westminster Abbey, (and who is immortalised by 
Pope’s epitaph on him, more perhaps than by his talents 
or his actions,) was Lord Nugent’s second wife. 
brought him neither felicity nor issue, but she brought 
him the house and estate at Gosfield, one of the finest 
domains in Essex. To the late Countess Dowager of 
Berkely he gave his hand in a third marriage, though 
not under fortunate auspices, nor in a happy hour. The 
late Marchioness of Buckingham was the only issue of 
this match, recognised by Lord Nugent. But his devo- 
tion to the sex, which remained proof to all trials, ani- 
mated him even to the close of life. Lord Temple and 
he both composed verses after this time, addressed to the 


same object. 
1776, that these aged peers presented some couplets of 
their respective compositions, to the late Duchess of Gor. 
don, then in the meridian of her charms, when Lord 
Temple having entertained her and the duke at Stow, 
lighted up the grotto for her reception. Lord Nugent, 
to a perfect knowledge of the world, joined a coarse and 
often licentious, but natural, strong, and ready wit, which 


no place nor company prevented him from indulging, and | 


the effect of which was augmented by an Irish accent 
that never forsook him. 
bill was introduced into the house of commons, for better 
watching the metropolis, in order to contribute towards 
effecting which object one of the clauses went to pro- 
pose, that watchmen should be compelled to sleep during 
the day time; Lord Nugent, with admirable humour, 
got up and desired that “ he might be personally included 
in the provisions of the bill, being frequently so tor- 
mented with the gout, as to be unable to sleep either by 
day or by night.” 

While I am on this subject, I cannot resist relating a 
frolic, which rendered Lord Nugent, or rather Mr. Nu- 
gent, he being then a commoner, not a little distinguished, 
towards the end of George the Second’s reign, George, 
Earl of Bristol, eldest of the three 
very unjustly, trans- 


sons of the famous 
Lord Hervey, whom Pope has, 
mitted to posterity, as “ 
like his father, inclined to a degree of effeminacy in his 
manners, and dress. 
teristics of deportment, while they exposed him to some 
animadversion or ridicule, led to a supposition that they 
were connected with want of spirit, and that he would 
Certain it is that Mr.Nugent, 
then a man of consideration, fortune, and fashion, living 


pers yn, 


not promptly resent insult. 


in the highest company of the metropolis, being one 
evening at Lord Temple’s house, in Pall-Mall, where a 
splendid assembly of both sexes was collected—laid a 
singular bet with Lord Temple, that he would spit in 
the Earl of Bristol’s hat. ‘The wager was a cepted, and 
Mr. Nugent instantly set about its accomplishment. For 
this purpose, as he passed Lord Bristol, who stood in 


the door-way of one of the apartments, very richly 
dressed, holding his hat under his arm, with the inside 
uppermost—Mr. Nugent, turning round asif to spit, and 
affecting not to perceive Lord Bristol, performed that act 
in his hat. 

Pretending the utmost concern and distress at the un- 
ial rudeness that he had committed, Mr. Nugent | 
apologies to the earl for his indecorum, 
and entreated to be allowed to wipe off the affront with 
his pocket handkerchief; but, Lord Bristol calmly taking 
out his own, used it for that purpose—besought Mr. 
Nugent not to be discomposed ; assured him that he was 


himself—wiped the inside of his hat, 


intent 
, 


made a thousand 


not discomposed 
and then replacing it-as before, under his arm, asked Mr. 
Nugent whether he had further occasion for it in 
way? the earl, without | 
1 muscle of his countenance, or manifesting | 


any 
the same Having 50 done, 
changing 
any irritation, quitted the place where he stood, sat 
down to play with the party he usually made at cards, 

finished his two or three rubbers, and returned home. | 
Mr. Nugent, after triumphantly winning his bet, con- 
sidered the matter as terminated. But in this supposi- 
tion he counted without hishost. Early on the following 
morning, before he was risen, he received a note, similar 
in its nature and contents to that which Gil Blas tells 


She 


I believe it was in the month of August, | 


It is well known, that when a | 


Lord Fanny,” and as “ Sporus,” | 
Probably, these charac. | 


| whose person, being, like Lord Bristol’s, cast by nature 


| entertained at his table several French officers, who had 


| mander in chief, among whom was Lord Mark, who, 
| being son to the Marquis of Lothian, and nearly related 


| fact. 
| and perhaps thinking that a frame so delicate did not 
| enclose a high spirit, contradicted him in the most gross 
terms, such as are neither used nor submitted to among 


hour later than the others, Lord Stair no sooner observed 
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but, with the summons contained in which, Mr. Nugent 
did not manifest the same careless promptitude to com- 


ply, as the Spanish grandee exhibited, in the novel of | 


Le Sage. The note acquainted him, that Lord Bristol 
expected and demanded satisfaction for the insult of the 
preceding night, without delay—naming time, as well as 
place. An instant answer was required. 

Mr. Nugent now perceived that he had involved him- 
self in a very serious affair of honour, where he had only 
| meant to gratify a wanton moment of frolic. However 
personally brave, he felt that the exertion of his courage, 
in order to cover or justify a premeditated insult, which 
no sophistry could warrant or excuse, would only aggra- 
vate his offence. Under this impression, having deter- 
mined therefore to make reparation, he wrote to Lord 
Bristol, offering every possible apology for the act com- 
mitted—which, he admitted, would be inexcusable, if it 
had been meant as anaffront. But, as the best extenua- 
tion of so gross a seeming violation of all decorum, he 
added, that it did not arise from the most remote inten- 
| tion of insulting the earl, the whole matter having origi- 
nated in a bet. He concluded by professing his readiness 
to ask pardon in the most ample manner, requesting that 
the business might not produce any further consequences. 
To this application Lord Bristol replied, that, though he 
was disposed readily to admit, and to accept the proffered 
reparation—yet, as the affront had been committed in 
public company, so must the exacted apology be made; 
and he named the club-room at White’s, as the place 
where he would receive it from Mr. Nugent. Not, 
however, by any means, Lord Bristol added, from him 
only—for, as he now understood that the act itself owed 
its rise to a wager, it became clear that there must be 
another person implicated in the transaction. He in- 
sisted therefore on knowing the name of that individual, 
from whom, as a participator in the frolic, he should 
equally exact an apology—and declaring that on no other 
conditions would he relinquish his right to demand per- 
sonal satisfaction. In consequence of so peremptory a 
requisition, Mr. Nugent owned that Lord Temple was 
the person to whom he had alluded; and both the gen- 
tlemen were finally reduced to comply with the terms, 
by asking pardon, in the club-room at White’s. Lord 
Bristol then declared himself satisfied, and the business 
at an end. 


LORD MARK KERR, AND LORD STAIR. 


The late Lord Sackville told me, that when young, he 
was well acquainted with Lord Mark Kerr, a nobleman 


ina very delicate mould, sometimes subjected him, among 
strangers, to insults, from a supposition that a man of so 
feminine a figure would not be prone to resent an affront. 
In this calculation they were, however, egregiously de- 
ceived, he being a person of decided courage. Shortly 
after the battle of Dettingen, during the summer of the 
year 1743, the Earl of Stair, then commanding the 
British forces in Germany, under George the Second, 


been taken prisoners in that engagement. A numerous 
company sat down to dinner, in the tent of the com- 


to Lord Stair, acted as one of his aides-du-camp. Lord 
Sackville was present on the occasion. A diflerence of 
opinion having arisen during the repast, on some point, 
which was maintained by one of the French officers 
with great pertinacity, Lord Mark Kerr, in a very gentle 
tone of voice, ventured to set him right on the matter of 
But the Frenchman, unconscious of his quality, 


gentlemen. Thecirctimstance took place so near to Lord 
Stair, as unavoidably to attract his attention. No notice 
whatever was taken of it at the time, and after dinner 
the company adjourned to another tent, where coffee was 
served. Lord Mark coming in about a quarter of an 


him, than, calling him aside, “ Nephew,” said he, “I 
think it is impossible for you to pass by the affront that 
you received from the French officer at my table. You 
must demand satisfaction, however much I regret the 
necessity for it.” “Oh, my lord,” answered Lord Mark, 





us he delivered to his master, Don Mathias de Sylva; | not be under any uneasiness ov that subject. We hate 


| already fought. Iran him through the body. He died 
| on the spot, and they are at this moment about to bury 
him. I knew too well what I owed to myself, and I was 
too well convinced of your lordship’s way of thirking, 
to lose a moment in calling the officer to account.” 


LONDON—DRESS. 

I passed the ensuing winter of 1776-7, in London—a 
period which is now so distant, and the manners, as well 
as the inhabitants of the metropolis, have undergone 
since that time so total a change, that they no longer 
preserve alinost any similarity. The sinister events of 
the American war had already begun to shed a degree of 
political gloom over the capital and the kingdom; but 
this cloud bore no comparison with the terror and alarm 
that pervaded the firmest minds, in 1792 and 1798, after 
the first burst of the French revolution, and the com. 
mencement of the continental war in Flanders. In 
1777, we in fact only contended for empire and dominion, 
No fears of subversion, extinction, and subjugation to 
foreign violence, or revolutionary arts, interrupted the 
general tranquillity of society. It was subjected, indeed, 
to other fetters, from which we have since emancipated 
ourselves,—those of dress, etiquette, and form. The 
lapse of two centuries could scarcely have produced a 
greater alteration in these particulars than have been 
made by about forty years. ‘That costume, which is now 
confined to the levee, or the drawing-room, was then 
worn by persons of conditiun, with few exceptions, every 
where, and every day. Mr. Fox and his friends, who 
might be said to dictate to the town, affecting a style of 
neglect about their persons, and manifesting a contempt 
of all the usages hitherto established, first threw a sort 
of discredit on dress. From the huuse of commons, and 
the clubs in St. James’s street, the contagion spread 
through the private asemblies of London. But, though 
gradually undermined, and insensibly perishing of an 
atrophy, dress never totally fell, ti!l the era of Jacobinism 
and of equality, in 1793 and 1794. It was then that 
pantaloons, cropped hair, and shoe-strings, as well as the 
tatal abolition of buckles and ruffles, together with the 
disuse of hair-powder, characterised the men: while 
ladies, having cut off those tresses, which had done so 
much execution, and one lock of which, purloined, gave 
rise to the finest model of mock-heroic poetry which our 





own or any other language can boast—exhibited heads 
rounded “@ la victime, eta la guillotine,” as if ready 
for the stroke of the axe. A drapery, more suited to the 
climate of Greece or of Italy than to the temperature of 
an island situate in the fifty-tirst degree of latitude— 
classic, elegant, luxurious, and picturesque, but ill calcu- 
lated to protect against damp, cold, and fogs, superseded 
the ancient female attire of Great Britain, finally level- 
ing or obliterating almost all external distinction between 








the highest and the lowest of the sex, in this country. 
Perhaps, with all its encumbrances, penalties, and incon- 
veniences, it will be found necessary, at some not very 
distant period, to revive, in a certain degree, the empire 
of dress. 


MRS. MONTAGUE. 


At the time of which I speak, the “ Gens de Lettres,” 
or “ Blue Stockings,” as they were commonly denomi- 
nated, formed a very numerous, powerful, compact pha- 
lanx, in the midst of London. Intothis society, the two 
publications which I had recently given to the world— 
one on the northern kingdoms of Europe, the other on 
the history of France under the race of Valois—however 
destitute of merit they might be, yet facilitated and pro- 
cured my admission. Mrs. Montague was then the 
Madame du Deffand of the English capital; and her 
house constituted the central point of union, for all those 
persons who already were known, or who emulated to 
become known, by their talents and productions. Her 
supremacy, unlike that of Madame du Deffand, was in- 
deed established on more solid foundations than those of 
intellect, and rested on more tangible materials, than 
any with which Shakspeare himself could furnish her. 
Though she had not as yet begun to construct the splen- 
did mansion, in which she afterwards resided, near Port- 
man square, she lived in a very elegant house in Hill 
street. Impressed, probably, from the suggestions of her 
own knowledge of the world, with a deep conviction of 
that great truth laid dewn by Moliere, which no man of 





with his characteristic gentleness of manner, “ you need 


letters ever disputed, that “ Le vrai Amphytrion est celui, 
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che qui l'on dite,” Mrs. Montague was accustomed to 
open bet -house to a large company of both sexes, whom 
she frequértty entertained at dinner. A service of plate 
and atable qlentifully covered, disposed her guests to 
admire tke *ptendour of her fortune, not less than the 
jystre ef her talents. She had found the same results 
flewing fiom the same causes, during the visit that she 
made to Paris, after the peace of 1763, where she dis- 
played to the astonished literati of that metropolis the 
extent of her pecuniary as well as of her mental resources. 
As this topic formed one of the subjects most grati- 
fying to her, she was easily induced to launch out on 
jt, with much apparent complacency. The eulogiuns 
lavished on her repasts, and the astonishment expressed 
at the magnitude of her income, which appeared prodi- 
giously augmented by being transformed from pounds 
sterling into French livres, seemed to have afforded her 
as mueh gratification as the panegyrics bestowed upon 
the “Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shaks- 
peare.” 

Mrs. Montague, in 1776, verged towards her sixtieth 
year; but her person, which was thin, spare, and in 
good preservation, gave her an appearance of less anti- 
quity. From the infirmities often attendant on advanced 
life, she seemed to be almost wholly exempt. All the 
lines of her countenance bespoke intelligence, and her 
eyes were accommodated to her cast of features, which 
had in them something satirical and severe, rather than 
amiable or inviting. She possessed great natural cheer- 
fulness, and a flow of animal spirits; loved to talk, and 
talked well on almost every subject: led the conversa- 
tion, and was qualified to preside in her circle, what- 
ever subject of discourse was staited: but her manner 
was more dictatorial and sententious than conciliating 
or diffident. There was nothing feminine about her; 
and though her opinions were usually just, as well as 
delivered in language suited to give them force, yet the 
organ which conveyed them was not soft or harmonious. 
Destitute of taste in disposing the ornaments of her 
dress, she nevertheless studied or affected those aids, 
more than would seem to have become a woman pos- 
sessing a philosophic mind, intent on higher pursuits 
than the toilet. Even when approaching to fourscore, 
this female weakness still accompanied her; nor could 
she relinquish her diamond necklace and bows, which, 
like Sir William Draper’s “ blushing riband,” comme- 
morated by « Junius,” formed of evenings the perpetual 
ornament of her emaciated person. I used to think that 
these glittering appendages of opulence sometimes helped 
to dazzle the disputants, whom her arguments might not 
always convince, or her literary reputation intimidate. 
That reputation had not as yet received the rude attack 
made on it by Dr. Johnson at a subsequent period, when 
he appears to have treated with much irreverence her 
« Essay on Shakspeare,” if we may believe his biogra- 
pher, Boswell. Notwithstanding the defects and weak- 
nesses that I have enumerated, she possessed a masculine 
understanding, enlightened, cultivated, and expanded by 
the acquaintance of men, as weli as of books. Many 
of the most illustrious persons in rank, no less than in 
ability, under the reigns of George the Second and 
Third, had been her correspondents, friends, compa- 
nions, and admirers. Pulteney, Earl of Bath, whose 
portrait hung over the chimney-piece in her drawing- 
room, and George, the first Lord Lyttleton, so eminent 
for his genius, were among the number. She was con- 
stantly surrounded by all that was distinguished for 
attainments or talents, male or female, English or 
foreign ; and it would be almost ungrateful in me not to 
acknowledge the gratification derived from the conver- 
sation and intercourse of such a society. 


MRS. VESEY. 

Though Mrs. Montague occupied the first place 
among the “ beaux esprits” at this period, she was not 
a female without competitors for so eminent a distinc- 
tion. Mrs. Vesey might indeed be said to hold the 
second rank; but, unlike Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse 
at Paris, who raised a separate literary standard from 
Madame du Deffand, Mrs. Vesey only aspired to fol- 
low at an humble distance the brilliant track of Mrs. 
Montague. The former rather seemed desirous to as- 
semble persons of celebrity and talents, under her roof, 
or at her table, than assumed or pretended to form one 
of them, herself. Though not lodged with the same 
magnificence as Mrs. Montague, yet she entertained with 
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less form, as well as less ostentation. Mrs. Vesey’s re- 
pasts were at once more select, and more delicate. 
Farther advanced in life than Mrs. Montague, she pos- 
sessed no personal advantages of manner, and studied 
no ornaments of dress, Simplicity, accompanied by a 
sort of oblivious inattention to things passing under her 
very sight, characterised her. In absence of mind, in- 
deed, she might almost be said to equal the Duke de 
Brancas, chamberlain to Anne of Austria, relative to 
whose continual violation of common rules Madame de 
Sevigne has consigned to’ us so many amusing anec- 
dotes. With Mrs. Vesey this forgetfulness extended to 
such a point that she sometimes hardly remembered her 
own name. It will scarcely be credited, that she could 
declaim against second marriages to a lady of quality 


who had been twice married, and though Mr. Vesey was | 
When at last reminded of 


her own second husband. 
the circumstance, she only exclaimed, “ Bless me, my 
dear, I had quite forgotten it!” ‘There was, indeed, some 
decay of mind in such want of recollection. Her sister- 
in-law, who lived in the same house with her, and who 
formed, physically as well as morally, a perfect contrast 
to Mrs. Vesey, superintended all domestic arrangements. 
From their opposite figures, qualities, and endowments, 
the one was called “ body,” the other “ mind.” 


MRS, THRALE—DR. JOHNSON. 

In these two houses might then be seen many or most 
of the persons of both sexes, eminent for literary attain- 
ments, or celebrity of any kind. Mrs. Thrale, stiil better 
known by the name of Mrs. Piozzi, was to be met with 
frequently in this society, followed or attended by Mr. 
Thrale, and by Dr. Johnson. Of the former, it is un- 
necessary to say any thing; and relative to the last, 
after the laboured minute portraits which have been 
drawn of him under every attitude, what is it possible 
to say new? [ will freely confess that his rugged exte- 
rior and garb, his uncouth gestures, his convolutions 
and distortions, when added to the rude or dogmatical 
manner in which he delivered his opinions and decisions 
on every point, rendered him so disagreeable in com- 
pany, and so oppressive in conversation, that all the 
superiority of his talents could not make full amends, 
in my estimation, for these defects. In his anger, or 
even in the warmth of argument, where he met with 
opposition, he often respected neither age, rank, nor 
sex ; and the usages of polished life imposed a very in- 
adequate restraint on his expressions, or his feelings. 
What are we to think of a man, who, by the testimony 
of his own biographer, denominated Lord Russel and 
Algernon Sidney * rascals :’’ qualified Pennant by the 
epithet of a “ dog,” because in his political opinions he 
was a whig; gave to Fielding the appellations of “a 
blockhead, and a barren rascal; and in speaking of 
King William the Third, always termed him “a scoun- 
drel?”’ If not irascible, he was certainly dictatorial, 
coarse, and sometimes» almost impracticable. ‘Those 
whom he could not always vanquish by the force of his 
intellect, by the depth and range of his arguments, and 
by the compass of his gigantic faculties, he silenced by 
rudeness; and I have myself, more than once, stood in 
the predicament which I here describe. Yet, no sooner 
was he withdrawn, and with him had disappeared these 
personal imperfections, than the sublime attainments of 
his mind left their full effect on the audience ; for such 
the whole assembly might be in some measure esteemed, 
while he was present. His beautiful compositions, both 
prose and poetical, the unquestionable benevolence and 
philanthropy of his character, his laborious and useful, 
as well as voluminous and toilsome productions, when 
added to his literary fame and pre-eminence ; all these 
combined qualities so overbore or subdued the few who 
ventured to contend with him, that submission or silence 
formed the only protection, and the ordinary refuge to 
which they had recourse. 

We never can enough regret, that a man,who pos- 
sessed such poetic talents as are displayed in his two 
imitations of Juvenal, “ London,” and the “ Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” should have neglected that branch of 
composition in which he might have attained to such 
comprehensive eminence. If Pope’s imitations of Ho- 


race have more suavity, delicacy, and taste, than John- 
son's productions can boast; the latter breathe a spirit 
of sublime and severe morality, mingled with a philo- 
sophie grandeur of thought, which is equally captivating 
How admirable is | 


as it is impressive and instructive. 





| his picture of Charles the T 





Hannibal! How fine the comparison between Wolsey 
and Sejanus! What can exceed the judgment shown in 
selecting Charles the Seventh, the Bavarian emperor of 
1741, as opposed to the Xerxes of the Roman satirist ! 
The English language offers, perhaps, nothing more 


| chaste, correct, and yet harmonious, than these verses, 


which are free fiom any pedantry, or affectation of learn- 
ing. The fact however is, that Johnson did not dare to 
yield to the seductions of the muse, or to abandon him- 
self to the inspiration of poetry. He was compelled to 
restrain his efforts to the more temperate walk of prose, 
however capable he felt himself to ve of emulating Ad- 
dison, or Gray, or Pope. It is well known that he was 
constitutionally subject to a melancholy morbid humour, 
which, advancing with his years, approached on certain 
occasions to something like alienation of mind. Well 
aware of this infirmity, he was apprehensive of its effects. 
Topham Beauclerk, who lived in great intimacy with 
him, often expressed to him the astonishment and regret 
naturally excited by his apparent neglect of such poetic 
powers as nature had conferred on him. Johnson heard 
him in silénce, or made littie reply to these remon- 
strances. But, on Mr. Beauclerk’s making the same re- 
mark to Mr. Thrale, that gentleman immediately answer- 
ed, that “the real reason why Johnson did not apply 
his faculties to poetry, was, that he dared not trust him- 
self in such a pursuit, his mind not being equal to the 
species of inspiration which verse demands; though in 
the walk of prose composition, whether moral, philo- 
logical, or biographical, he could continue his labours 
without apprehension of any injurious consequences.” 

If, nevertheless, after rendering due homage to his 
paramount abilities, which no testimony of mine can 
affect, I might venture to criticise so eminent a person, 
as having been deficient in any particular branch of in- 
formation and polite knowledge, I should say that his 
deficiency lay in history. Boswell has very aptly com- 
pared his understanding to an intellectual mill, 
which subjects were thrown, in order to be ground or 
pulverised. And Mrs. remarks, in 
better language than I can do it by memory, that “ his 
mind resembled a royal pleasure-garden, within whose 
ample dimensions every thing subservient to dignity, 
beauty, or utility, was to be found, from the stately cedar 
down to the lowliest plant or herb.” That this assertion, 
if loosely and generally taken, is perfectly just, no per- 
son can dispute who knew him. That he was even 
thoroughly conversant in the modern history of Europe, 
for the last two or three centuries, is incontestable; and 
still less will it be denied, that he intimately knew all the 
classic periods of Greek and Roman story, most #f which 
he had studied or perused in the original writers. But 
these attainments he shared with many of his cotempo- 
raries. In the history of Europe during the middle 
ages, by which I mean, from the destruction of the Ro- 
man empire in the west, in the year 476, through the 
ten centuries that elapsed before the revival of letters, I 
always thought him very imperfectly versed; if not, on 
some portions, uninformed and ignorant. To have com- 
pared his knowledge on these subjects with the informa- 
tion which Gibbon or Robertson possessed, would have 
been an insult to truth. And, as far as I could ever pre- 
sume to form an opinion, he was much below either 
Burke or Fox in all general historical information. 

Even as a biographer, which constitutes a minor 
species of history, Johnson, however masterly, profound, 
and acute in all that relates to criticism, to discrimina- 
tion, and to dissection of literary merit, has always ap- 
peared to me to have wanted many essential qualities, 
or to have evinced great inaccuracy and neglect. I do 
not.mean to speak of his prejudices and political par- 
tialities, which hardly allow him to do justice to Milton, 
or to Addison, because the one was a republican, and 
the other a whig; just as he calls Hampden “the zealot 
of rebellion :” I allude to errors that could only have 
arisen from an ignorance of facts with which he might 
and ought to have been acquainted. What shall we say, 
when we find him telling us that Stepney, the poet, 
“ was invited into public life by the Duke of Dorset ?” 
The event in question must have taken place about 
1683, towards the end of Charles the Second’s reign. 
But the creation of the dukedom of Dorset only origin- 
ated under George the First, in 1720. In like manner 


into 


Piozzi somewhere 


|he informs us, that Prior published, about 1706, “a 


volume of poems, with the encomiastic character of his 
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deceased patron, the Duke of Dorset!” No doubt he 
means to speak of Charles, Earl of Dorset, who died 
nearly at that time. His mistakes, or his omissions and 
defect of information in the life of that distinguished 
nobleman, are much more gross. Johnson makes him 
succeed in 1674 to James Cranfield, second Earl of Mid- 
diesex, his uncle, who was already dead many years 


antecedent. It was the third Earl of Middlesex, Lionel, 


to whose estates and title the Earl of Dorset succeeded, | 


or was raised by Charles the Second. On all the interest- 
ing particulars of his marriages, his private life, and his 
decease, relative to which objects curiosity must be so 
naturally and warmly excited, the biographer is either 
I may be told that these inaccu- 
So 


silent or misinformed. 
racies, chiefly chronological, are of little moment. 
is it, whether the great Duke of Marlborough died in 
1722 or 1723. But he who undertakes to compose an 
account of Churchill’s life, is bound to know, and accu- 
rately to relate, all the leading facts that attended or dis- 
tinguished it. Johnson, we may be assured, would have 
been, himself, the first to detect and to expose such 
errors in another writer. 

Mrs. Thrale always appeared to me to possess at least 
as much information, a mind as cultivated, and more 
brilliancy of intellect, than Mrs. Montague ; but she did 
not descend among men fiom such an eminence, and she 
talked much more, as well as more unguardedly, on 
every subject. She was the provider, and the conductress 
of Johnson, who lived almost constantly under her roof, 
or, more properly, under that of Mr. Thrale, both in 
town and at Streatham. He did not, however, spare 
her, more than other women, in his attacks, if she courted 
or provoked his animadversion. As little did he appear 
to respect or to manage Garrick, who frequently made 
one of the assembly. His presence always diffused a 
gaiety over the room; but he seemed to shrink from too 
near a contact with Johnson, whose superiority of mind, 
added to the roughness and closeness of his hugs, re- 
duced Garrick to act on the defensive. Mrs. Carter, so 
well known by her erudition, the Madame Dacier of 
England; from her religious cast of character, and gra- 
vity of deportment, no less than from her intellectual 
acquirements, was more formed to impose some check 


on the asperity or eccentricities of Johnson. Dr. Bur- 
ney, and his daughter, the author of “ Evelina” and 
“ Cecilia,’ though both were generally present, I al- 


ways thought, rather avoided than solicited notice. 
Horace Walpole, whenever he appeared there, enriched 
and illuminated the conversation, by anecdotes, personal 
and historical; many of which were rendered more 
curious or interesting, from his having himself witnessed 
their existence, or received them from his father, Sir 
Robert Walpole. Sir Joshua Reynolds, precluded by 
his deafness from mixing in or contributing to general 
conversation, his trumpet held up to his ear, was grati- 
fied by the attention of those who addressed to him their 
dise the resources of his mind 
enabled him to repay with interest. 


Mrs, Chapone, under one of the most repulsive ex- 


yurse ; a notice which 


teriors 
superior attainments, and extensive knowledge. 


that ny woman ever possessed, concealed very 
Burke, 
though occupied in the toils of parliamentary discussion, 


and of ministerial attack, which left him little Jeisure to 
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pulse, arising from domestic pledges and embarrassments, 
well calculated to call out every faculty of the mind. It 
| is curious to reflect, that if he had been born one step 
| higher; if, instead of being the younger son of a Scotish 
earl, his father had been a marquis, he never could have 
| been calied to thebar. His endowments, however great, 
| assuredly would not, in any other profession, have raised 
| him to the peerage, to fortune, and to fame. His cele- 
brity, indeed, if we may believe, Mr, Fox's biographer, 
had not extended across the Straits of Dover, even in 
1802, when the Corsican first consul appears not to have 
known his name, ° 

Mrs. Boscawen, though inferior in literary reputation 
to Mrs. Montague, and perhaps possessed of less general 
information, yet conciliated more good will. She had 
an historical turn of mind; and, in the course of a long 
life passed among the upper circles of society, she had 
collected and retained a number of curious or interesting 
anecdotes of her own times. Mr. Pepys, now Sir Wil- 
liam Pepys, to whose acquaintance and partiality I was 
not a little indebted, for facilitating my entrance into 
| this assembly of distinguished persons, is the last indi- 
| vidual whom I shall enumerate.. To a mind adorned 
with classic images, and conversant with classic authors, 
| he united great colioquial powers. The friend of the 
first Lord Lyttelton, of Sir James Macdonald, and of 
Topham Beauclerk, he was in principle a stanch whig ; 
|and as Johnson might be justly esteemed a violent as 
well as a bigoted tory, much political sparring occasion- 
ally took place between them, in the progress of which 
| many sparks of historical or philosophical fire were 
elicited on both sides. 

Though literary reputation, or acknowledged talents 
and celebrity of some kind, seemed to constitute the 
primary title toa place in those conversations, from which 
every species of play was altogether excluded ; yet rank 
and beauty were to be found there, and contributed to 
| render them interesting in the highest degree. The late 
Duchess Dowager of Portland, grand-daughter of the 
Lord-treasurer Oxford, herself a woman of distinguished 
taste in various branches of art, was a frequent visitant. 


| It was impossible to look on her, without reflecting that 


while still in early childhood, she had been the object of 
Swift’s poetic attention, and the subject of Prior’s ex- 
piring muse. I have seen the Duchess of Devonshire, 
then in the first bloom of youth, hanging on the sen- 
tences that fel! from Johnson’s lips, and contending for 
the nearest place to his chair. All the cynic moroseness 
of the philosopher and the moralist seemed to dissolve 
under so flattering an approach ; to the gratification and 
distinction resulting from which, he was nothing less 
than insensible. We may see in Boswell, how tractable, 
gentle, and accommodating he became, while at Inverary, 
seated between the Duke and Duchess of Argyle. 


LITERARY SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


It is natural to ask, whether the literary society of 
London, at the period of which I am speaking, could 


| enter into any competition for extent of talents, and 


superiority of attainments, with the society of Paris, that 


| met at the apartments of Madame du Deffand, and of 


bestow on literary men or subjects, yet sometimes un- | 


bent his faculties among persons, adapted by nature to 
unfold tl 


the powers of delighting and instructing, with 


which genius and study had enriched him. His pre- 
sence was, however, more coveted than enjoyed. Dr. 
Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph, accompanied by his daugh- 


married to Sir William 
The Abbe Ray- 
that winter in London, was readily ad- 
It must be confessed that 
the variety of his information, and the facility, as well 
as readiness, with which he communicated the stores of 
his exuberant memory, would have rendered him a valu- 
able accession to any circle: but his loquacity generally 
fatizued even those whom it delighted and improved. 
The present Lord Erskine, who, thirty years later, at- 
tained to the great seal, had not yet commenced his 
But the versatility of his ta- 
lents, the energy of his character, and the vivacity of his 
conversation, sufficiently manifested, even at that time, 
the effect which such a union of qualities might produce, 
when powerfully urged and impelled towards one object. 
Happily for himself, he did not want the strongest im- 


ter, Miss Shipley, afterwards 
Jones, might be frequently seen there. 
nal, who passed 
mitted, and eagerly courted. 


career of jurisprudence, 


Mademoiselle |’Espinasse, under the reigns of Louis the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth. In other words, whether the 
persons who formed the assemblies, in the English capi- 
tal, can support a comparison for ability and for fame 
with those who were accustomed to meet in the French 
metropolis. If I were to presume to give an opinion on 


| this question, I should have no hesitation in saying, that 


neither in the period of its duration, nor in the number, 
merit, or intellectual eminence of the principal members, 


| can the English society be held upon any parity, scarce- 


ly, indeed, in any comparison, with that of France. ‘The 
latter assemblies may be said to have lasted near half a 


| century, from 1725 or 1730, down to 1775 or 1780; 


| either in the houses of Madame du Deffand, or of Made- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


moiselle |’Espinasse, or in both. The “blue stocking” 
assemblies at Mrs, Montague’s and Mrs. Vesey’s, re- 
mained in their brilliant state only for about fifteen years, 
from 1770 to 1785. Before the last of those periods, 
Mrs. Vesey had yielded to the progress of time and of 
infirmity, while Mrs. Thrale, then become Mrs. Piozzi, 
had removed from the banks of the Thames to those of 
the Arno, 

Mrs. Montague, indeed, survived, and her dinners, as 
well as her assemblies, were perpetuated to a very late 





period of her life; but the charm and the impulse that 
propelled them had disappeared. ‘They were principally 
supported by, and they fell with, the giant talents of 
Johnson, who formed the nucleus, round which all the 
subordinate members revolved. It became impossible, 
after his decease in 1786, to supply his place. Burke, 
as I have already observed, had more powerful avoca- 
tions, and aspired to other honours and emoluments, 
than those which mere literary distinction could bestow 
on him. Hume, and Adam Smith, men of superior 
endowments, who might have contributed to support 
such a society, had retired to Scotland, or were already 
dead. Robertson, Lord Kaimes, and Lord Monboddo, 
resided at Edinburgh ; only visiting London occasionally, 
on business or for recreation. Gibbon, I believe, never 
emulated to be a member of these assemblies, and never 
attended them. He too, like Burke, looked mote to 
politics than to letters, for his substantial recompense ; 
being at once a member of the house of commons, and 
a lord of trade. Perhaps, indeed, the freedom of Hume’s 
and of Gibbon’s printed opinions on subjects connected 
with religion, might have rendered their admission diff- 
cult, or their society distasteful, to the principal persons 
who composed these parties; where nothing like a re- 
laxation on points so serious found protection or support. 
Johnson, who, as we know, had so great a repugnance 
to every species of scepticism on matters of religious be- 
lief, that, when composing his dictionary, he would not 
cite Hobbes, the celebrated philosopher, as an authority 
for any word or expression used by that writer, merely 
because he held Hobbes’s principles in aversion-—John. 
son, who blamed ‘T'yers for only doing justice to Hume, 
upon parts of his character wholly unconnected with 
his writings, and who said, that “ he should just as soon 
have thought of praising a mad dog ;” he would hardly 
have remained in the same room with Hume and Gib- 
bon; though when taken once by a sort of surprise, he 
did not refuse to dine in company with Wilkes, of whom 
he had, nevertheless, previously said, that + he would as 
soon dine with Jack Ketch, as with Jack Wilkes.” 


_ The case was widely different in Paris, where no po- 
litical pursuits distracted men of letters; and where 
infidelity, or even materialism, far from exciting aliena- 
tion, would rather have conduced to recommend to notice 
the persons professing such tenets. Among the con- 
stellation of eminent men and women, who met at 
Madame du Detfand’s, and at Mademoiselle l’ Espinasse’s, 
the greater number were indeed avowedly “ des esprits 
forts ;” in other words, freethinkers, who, not content 
with being so themselves, endeavoured to make prose- 
lytes by their writings. It is evident, therefore, that the 
circle in London was, from various causes, necessarily 
much more contracted than in France, where every per- 
son distinguished by talents, with few exceptions, com- 
monly resided altogether in the capital. For Voltaire 
was virtually banished beyond the French confines, by 
the government, and lived in the territory of Geneva, 
more by constraint than by choice or inclination, Rous- 
seau was a Genevese by birth, who only visited Paris 
from time to time; sometimes resident in its vicinity, 
often a wanderer, proscribed and fugitive. After stating 
these facts, which may explain the causes of the superi- 
ority of the literary society, or assemblies of Paris, over 
those of London, it would be idle to contest that they 
altogether eclipsed ours, in almost every point of genius, 
science, and intellectual attainment. Who, in fact, met 
at Mrs. Montague’s, or at Mrs. Vesey’s, that can compete 
with the names of Maupertuis, Helvetius, Montesquieu, 
Fontenelle, Voltaire, Madame du Chatelet, the Marquis 
d’Argens, Mademoiselle de Launay, the President He- 
nault, D’Alembert, Diderot, Condamine, the Duchess de 
Choiseul, Marmontel, Raynal, the Duke de Nivernois, 
Marivaux, the Abbé Barthelemi, Turgot, Condorcet, and 
so many other illustrious persons of both sexes, who 
composed the literati of the French metropolis? We 
can scarcely be said to have any thing to oppose to such 
a cloud of eminent persons, except the single name of 
Johnson. 

There seems, indeed, to be something in the national 
character of the French—at least there was so previous 
to the temporary extinction of the ancient monarchy, 
and the reign of the Jacobinism or military despotism— 
more congenial to these mixed assemblies of persons of 
literary endowments, than is found among us. From 
the middle of the seventeenth century, as long ago as 
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the regency of Anne of Austria, we find that such 
meetings existed at Paris, and enjoyed a great degree of 
celebrity. The hotel de Rambouillet, as early as 1650, 
constituted the point of re-union for all the individuals, 
of both sexes, distinguished in the career of letters. Ca- 
therine de Vivonne, (the Madame du Detfand of that 
period, ) Marchioness of Rambouillet, presided at them ; 
an eminence for which she was qualified, by the elegance 
of her taste and the superiority of her mind. In her 
house, which became a sort of Academy, the productions 
of the time were appreciated and passed in review. 
Dying in 1665, she was succeeded by Henrietta de 
Coligny, Countess de la Suze; who, though with in- 
ferior reputation, continued to assemble the wits and 
“beaux esprits” at her hotel. Her high birth, her ex- 
traurdinary beauty, and her poetic talents, attracted to 
her circle every person eminent in the metropolis. It 
was on her that the four classic lines were composed ; 


“ Que dea sublimi vehitur per inania curru? 
An Juno, an Pallas, an Venus ipsa venit? 
Si genus inspicias, Juno: si scripta, Minerva : 
Si spectes oculos, mater amoris erit.” 


Subsequent to her decease in 1673, these conversations 
seem to have languished for nearly fifty years, till they 
were revived and reanimated by the Duchess du Maine, 
a princess of the royal blood, grand-daughter of the 
great Conde, married to the Duke du Maine, natural son 

._ of Louis the Fourteenth. After her release from the 
castle of Dijon, to which fortress she had been committed 
by the regent Duke of Orleans in 1717, for her partici- 
pation in the conspiracy of Prince Celamare, about the 
year 1722 she began to assemble persons of literary 
celebrity under her roof, in whose society she passed 
the greater part of her leisure. These meetings which 
were principally held, not in the capital, but at the palace 
of Seaux, about four leagues south of Paris, continued to 
exist down to the Duchess du Maine’s decease in 1753, 
and were attended by many of the persons of both sexes 
who afterwards formed the circles at Madame du 
Deffand’s, and at Mademoiselle |’Espinasse’s apart- 
ments. During the same period of time, Madame de 
Tencin, sister to the cardinal of that name, one of the 
most captivating women in France, the Aspasia of that 
country, received at her hotel, the “gens de lettres,” and 
may be said to have rivaled the Duchess du Maine as 
the protectress of taste and polite knowledge. 

Nothing of a similar nature or description appears to 
have existed in London, between the restoration of 
Charles the Second in 1660 and the conclusion of the 
century, except the society that met at the house of the 
famous Hortensia Mancini, Duchess de Mazarin, niece 
to the cardinal of that name, who, from 1667, to the 
period of her death in 1699 was accustomed to receive 
at her apartments the literati of both sexes. St. Evre- 
mond, an exile, a foreigner, and a fugitive, like herself, 
constituted the principal support and the ornament of 
these parties; where the Chevalier de Grammont, so 
well known by the memoirs published under his name, 
was likewise to be found. It is curious to remark, that 
the first “blue stocking” assemblies, and I believe the 
only meetings desetving that name which have ever 
been held in London down to those of which we have 
been speaking, were set on foot by natives of France, 
expatriated and resident here. For neither the letters, 
nor the writings, of Addison, Gay, Steele, Swift, or Pope, 
indicate that any such meetings existed, from 1700 down 
to the beginning of the present reign. Lady Wortley 
Montague, Lady Hervey, the Duchess of Queensbury, 
and various other females distinguished by their talents 
no less than by their high rank, adorned that period of 
time ; but they do not appear to have emulated the line 
which Mrs. Montague so successfully undertook, though 
they occasionally received in their drawing-rooms the 
wits and poets of the reigns of Queen Anne, of George 
the First, and George the Second. Foreigners have 
indeed with reason reproached the English, as too much 
attracted by the love of play to clubs composed exclu- 
sively of men, to be capable of relishing a mixed society, 
where researches of taste and literature constitute the 
basis and central point of union. 


THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 
I quitted England in the summer of 1777, and made 
some stay at the Hague, where I was presented by our 
ambassador, Sir Joseph Yorke, to the Prince of Orange, 


with whom I afterwards had the honour to sup at “ the 
palace in the wood,” as well as to meet him in private 


society. ‘This prince has become so well known to us, | 


since his precipitate retreat from Holland in the winter of 
1795, by his long residence in England, that it is unneces- 
sary to enter into any minute details relative to his 
character and qualities. Even at the period to which I 


allude, he neither inspired public respect nor excited | 
private regard. His person, destitute of dignity, cor- | 


responded with his manners, which were shy, awkward, 
and altogether unfitted to his high situation as stadtholder. 
If he displayed no glaring vices, he either did not or 
could not conceal many weaknesses, calculated to injure 
him in the estimation of mankind. A constitutional 
somnolency, which increased with the progress of age, 
was too frequently accompanied by excesses still more 
injurious or fatal to his reputation ; I mean those of the 
table, particularly of wine. Ihave seen him at the Hague 
of an evening, in a large company at Sir Joseph Yorke’s, 
in the situation that I here describe. In vigour, ability, 
or resources of mind, such as might enable him success- 
fully to struggle, like William the Third, with difficult or 
tumultuous times, he was utterly deficient. If William 
the Fifth had possessed the energies of that great prince, 
we should neither have been engaged in war with Hol- 


land, as happened towards the close of 1780, nor would | 


the stadtholderate have been overturned in 1795, and 
the Seven Provinces, which successfully resisted all the 
power of Philip the Second, have ultimately sunk into 
an enslaved province of the Corsican ruler of France. 
The reception of the late Prince of Orange by George 
the Third, when he sought refuge in this country from 
the French invasion, in 1795, was no less affectionate, 
hospitable, and cordial, than the treatment which James 
the Second experienced in 1689, from Louis the Four- 
teenth. If James, justly expelled by his English sub- 
jects for tyranny, political and religious, was lodged at 
the castle of St. Germain, and treated with royal honours 
by the French monarch, William was equally placed in 
the palace at Hampton Court. The princes of the 
royal family, and the nation at large, vied in demon- 
strations of respect, compassion, and attention, towards 
him. The Princess of Orange, a woman of a far more 
elevated, correct and manly character than her husband, 
experienced as generous and as kind a welcome from 
the King and Queen of Great Britain, as Mary of Mo- 
dena, the consort of James, received in France. Of a 
stature excéeding the height of ordinary women, she 
extremely resembled in her figure the late King of Prus- 
sia, Frederick William the Second, her brother, who 
was cast by nature in the same colossal mould. Fortune, 
which had persecuted her in Holland, did not prove more 
favourable to her in England. Her second son, Prince 
Frederick of Orange, a young man who excited the 


liveliest expectations, and gave promise of many virtues, | 


had entered into the Austrian service, after his father’s 
expulsion from Holland. By his mother he was regarded 


with peculiar predilection, as formed to support the ho- | 
nour of the houses of Nassau and Brandenburgh, from | 
both which he equally descended. Exemplary in the | 


discharge of all his military duties, to this principle his 
premature death was to be attributed, which took place 
at Venice, in January, 1799, occasioned by a malignant 
distemper or fever, caught in consequence of visiting the 
sick soldiers confined in the hospitals of that city. 

His Britannic majesty first read the account of it at 


the queen’s house, in one of the French newspapers, | 


on Thursday night, the thirty-first of January, 1799. 
Shocked at the intelligence, and not being quite sure of 
its authenticity, he put the newspaper in his pocket, and 


taking the queen aside, communicated it to her with | 
| that he should have breathed his last immediately after 


much concern. As the probabilities were greatly in 
favour of its truth, or rather, as no doubt could reason- 


through the channel of the English diurnal publications, 
or even from common fame. This determination they | 
executed on the following day, at the queen’s house, 

where they detained the prince and princess for two or | 
three weeks, till the violence of the emotions occasioned | 
by the loss of their son had subsided. Some faint hopes, 
indeed, were entertained during eight or ten days after | 
the arrival of the intelligence, that it might prove either | 
premature or ontrue. It was, however, soon fully con- | 
firmed. All mankind agreed that Prince Frederick | 





ably be entertained on the point, they agreed not to delay | 


announcing it to the Prince and Princess of Orange, | 


who might otherwise seceive so melancholy a notification | 
' 


| eminently possessed talents, honour, and courage. His 


unfortunate father, after arriving in this country under 
a dark political cloud, and after tesiding here many years, 
without acquiring the public esteem, or redeeming his 
public character, finatty and precipitately quitted England 
under a still darker cloud ; only to bury himself in the 
obscurity of Germany, there to expire, forgotten and 
almost unknown. Such has been the destiny, in our 
time, of the representative of that august house, which, 
| in the sixteenth century, while it conducted the armies 
of Holland, opposed and humbled Spain ; and which, in 
the seventeenth century, affixed limits to the ambition 
of France, under Louis the Fourteenth. A Corsican 
adventurer has since enslaved, plundered, and conscribed 
during many years, the country in whose councils Barne- 
velt, the two De Witts, and Heinsius, once presided ; 
for which Van Tromp and Ruyter fought, conquered, 
and fell; and where tke spirit of freedom seemed to have 
animated every individual, when the Duke of Alva 
overran and desolated those provinces. It is in making 
these reflections on the modern Dutch, and contrasting 
their conduct with the heroism of their ancestors, that 
we involuntarily exclaim with Goldsmith :— 


“ Gods! how unlike their Belgic sires of old!” 


PRINCE LOUIS. 


} 

At the time when I visited the Hague, in July, 1777, 
Prince Louis, one of the brothers of the then reigning 
Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, and commander in 
chief of the Dutch forces, enjoyed a much higher place 
in the public consideration than the stadtholder. I have 
rarely seen, in the course of my life, a man of more 
enormous bodily dimensions. William, Duke of Cum- 
berland, son of George the Second, whose corpulency 
was extreme, fell, nevertheless, far short of him in bulk. 
But this prodigious mass of flesh, which it was natural 
to suppose would enervate or enfeeble the powers of his 
mind, seemed neither to have rendered him indolent or 
inactive. The strength of his character, and the solidity 
of his talents, while they supplied in some measure the 
defects of the Prince of Orange, animated and impeiled 
the vast machine that he inhabited. Prince Louis mani- 
fested no somnolency when in company, nor was he 
ever betrayed at table into excesses injurious to his 
reputation. On the parade,and in his military capacity, 
he displayed equal animation and professional knowledge. 
Attached to the interests of the house of Orange, and to 
those of Great Britain, he became naturally obnoxious 
to the French faction in Holland, which finally effected 
his removal from the post that he held in the sgrvice of 
the republic, and compelled him to retire out of the 
Dutch dominions, a few years later than the period of 
which I am speaking. He died, I believe, in 1788. 
His dismission and departure prepared the way for the 
overthrow of the stadtholderate, notwithstanding the 
temporary triumph of the late Duke of Brunswick, and 

| the capture of Amsterdam, effected in the summer of 
1787, by the Prussian forces 
PRINCE FERDINAND. 

His brother, Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who 
commanded the allied army with so much reputation, 
during the “ Seven Years’ War,” from 1757 down to 
1763, and who occupied at that time so distinguished a 
rank in the history of Europe, was unquestionably an 
able general and a good tactician; but by no means en- 
| dowed with superior talents of any kind. In order to 

have secured the degree of fame that he had acquired in 
the field, it may be asserted that he ought not to have 
survived his last campaign, as Juvenal says of Marius, 


his victory over the Cimbri. 
«Cum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru.” 


For, Prince Ferdinand soon afterwards abandoned him- 
self to the doctrines and reveries of the I/lumines, who, 
it is well known, obtained such an ascendant about that 
time in Germany. ‘They reduced his mind to a degree 
of imbecility which could only excite compassion. It 
will hardly be believed, that before the year 1773 he 
was so subjugated by them as frequently to pass many 
hours of the night in churchyards, engaged in evoking, 
and attempting to raise apparitions. They practised suc- 
cessfully on his credulity, making Lim conceive that he 
beheld spectres, or aerial forms. These occupations, 
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which afforded sufficient proofs of intellectual decline, | 


having impelled the great Frederick, whose sound under- 
standing despised the Jl/uminés, to dismiss Prince Fer- 
dinand from his situation in the Prussian service, he 
then retired to Magdeburgh, of the chapter of which 
secularised archbishopric he was dean. 

In that city he principally resided till his decease, di- 
vested of any military command, in a sort of retreat, 
but keeping a good table, and receiving strangers occa- 
sionally who visited Magdeburgh. His income, a con- 
siderable part of which consisted in a pension from the 
crown of Great Britain, enabled him to maintain an 
establishment becoming his rank. Mr. Osborn, an inti- 
mate friend of mine, now, I regret, no more, who was 


about that time minister of England at the court of 


Dresden, being well acquainted with Prince Ferdinand, 
used frequently to dine with him. 
treated him with great regard, wishing to make a prose- 
lyte of him, one day proposed that they should go 
together to a certain churchyard, on that same night, 
promising him that a ghost would infallibly appear to 
them. Mr. Osborn agreed to accede to the proposal, and 
to accompany his serene highness to the scene of these 
supernatural exhibitions, provided that he would order 
six grenadiers, their pieces loaded with ball-cartridge, to 
attend them—and would enjoin the grenadiers to fire 
upon whatever object might assume the appearance of a 
ghost. But, the prince by no means relished the idea, 
and the party therefore did not take place. Of the accu- 
racy of this anecdote, I can have no doubt, as it was 
related to me by Mr. Osborn himself, whose honour and 
veracity were indisputable. Prince Ferdinand continued 
lill the period of his death, in July, 1792, to be a dupe 
and a convert of the [/luminés. 


SIR JOSEPH YORKE. 


Sir Joseph Yorke, afterwards created Lord Dover, 


maintained a distinguished rank among the members of | 


the corps diplomatique, in 1777, at the Hague. His 
table, splendid and hospitable, was open to strangers of 
every country. Educated under Horace Lord Walpole, 
and the first Lord Hampden, his manners and address 


had in them something formai and ceremonious; but, | 
the vigilance and ability which he displayed during above | 


five and twenty years that he was ambassador of Eng- 
land to the 
these defects of external deportment. Never, perhaps, 
it any period of modern time, except by Sir William 
lemple, under Charles the Second, were the interests of 
Great Britain so zealously yet temperately sustained, as 
by him, for whom the stadtholder felt and expressed a 
sort of filial regard. In 1777, the English sovereign and 
nation still continued to preserve an ascendency in the 
Datch councils, till the augmenting misfortunes and ac- 
cumulated disgraces of the American war, finally enabling 
France to obtain a predominating influence, compelled 
Lord North to recall Sir Joseph Yorke from the Hague. 


SIR THOMAS WROUGHTON. 

With another of his majesty’s foreign ministers, 
Mr. Wroughton, who became afterwards Sir Thomas 
Wroughton, I passed a considerable part of the summer 
of 1778, in the court and capital of Poland. Warsaw, 
destined to become, in more recent periods, the theatre 
of carnage and revolution, then enjoyed a delusive calm, 
while Austria, Saxony, and Prussia, were involved in 
war relative to the Bavarian succession. Wroughton, 
at the time of which I speak, was about forty-six. He 
had been very handsome in his youth, and, though grown 
somewhat corpulent, still preserved many of the graces 
and much of the activity of that period of life. His edu- 
cation, if it had not given him a very cultivated mind, 
had completely fitted him for the world; and a residence 
of more than twenty years at the two courts of Poland 
and Russia, in a public character, rendered his conver- 
sation, upon all points connected with the history of the 
north of Europe, no less entertaining than informing. 
From him I learned a number of curious facts respecting 
the two Russian empresses, Elizabeth and Catherine, 
which, though they assuredly would have been trans- 
mitted to posterity by Brantome, cannot, without violat- 
ing decorum, be commemorated in the present age. 


THE COURT OF RUSSIA. 
Sir Thomas Wroughton was sent, at three or four and 
twenty, to Petersburgh, where he subsequently became 





The prince, who | 


states-general, more than compensated for | 


British consul, during the reign of the former of those 
| princesses. No man was better acquainted with her 
| character, as well as with the political intrigues which 
| distinguished the concluding years of Elizabeth’s life. 
| He assured me thatshe died a victim to her own excesses, 
and almost with a saucer of cherry-brandy at her lips— 
it having been found impossible, by any injunctions of 
her physicians, to prevent the female attendants about 
her person and bed from indulging her in this pernicious 
gratification. ‘The last princess of the Stuart line who 
reigned in this country, has been accused of a similar 
passion, if we may ‘believe the secret history of that time, 
or trust to the couplet which was affixed to the pedestal 
of her statue in front of St. Paul’s, by the satirical wits 
of 1714. The Empress Elizabeth’s amours were such 
as the Messalinas and Faustinas of antiquity are asserted 
to have carried on in the capital of the Roman world, 
without delicacy, shame, or restraint. Suetonius might 
have found it difficult to relate, and Juvenal as impus- 
sible to exaggerate, the particulars of Elizabeth’s gal- 
lantries. 

Of Catherine, Sir Thomas Wroughton always spoke 
with admiration and respect, though with freedom. To 
her notice he was greatly indebted for his elevation in 
life, she having been instrumental in procuring him the 
appointment of consul to Petersburgh. As he was in 
the flower of his age at that time, and of an imposing 
figure, he attracted her attention, and was honoured by 
her with such distinguishing marks of predilection, as to 
draw upon him the resentment of the grand duke, her 
| husband, who, when he ascended the throne, early in 
1762, by the name of Peter the Third, obtained during 
his short reign, Wroughton’s removal from Russia. He 
was then sent, by orders from his own court, to Dresden, 
as minister to Augustus the Third, elector of Saxony, 
in his capacity of King of Poland; and he accompanied 
or followed that monarch from Saxony to Warsaw, in 
the last visit that Augustus made to his Polish dominions. 
As Wroughton had become an object of Peter’s uncon- 
cealed dislike or jealousy, and as Catherine had distin- 
guished him by personal attentions of the most flattering 
nature, it was not an improbable supposition, that she 
might have carried to the utmost extent her preference 
of him. But he always assured me, even in moments 
| of the greatest confidence and unreserve, that he had 
never violated for an instant the limits of the most pro- 
| found respect towards her, nor had ever received from 
| her encouragement for such presumption on his part, 
««Count Poniatowski,” said he, “was her lover, I was 
only her humble friend and servant.” 

He told me that the first time he ever heard the name 





Catherine in every sense, was en the following occasion. 
Crossing the court of the winter palace at Petersburgh, 


leaned on his arm, pointed out to him a young man in | 


saluting her with his spontoon, and added, “ Vous voyez 
ce beau jeune homme? Le connoissez-vous 2” Wrough- 
ton replying in the negative, “ J/ s’appelle Orloff,” said 
Catherine, “ Croiriez-vous qwil a eu la hardiesse de 
me faire Vamour 2?” “ Il est bien hardi, madame,” an- 
swered he, smiling. The conversation proceeded no 
further, but it remained deeply imprinted upon Wrough- 
| ton’s recollection, who from that moment silently an- 
| ticipated the future favour of Orloff. Sir Thomas 
| Wroughton always spoke to me of Catherine’s partici- 
| pation or acquiescence in the death of Peter the Third, 
|as involuntary, reluctant, and the result of an insur- 
mountable necessity. He evenconsidered her knowledge 
| of the destruction of the unfortunate Emperor Ivan, 
| who was stabbed by his own guards at Schlusselbourg, 
lin 1764, with a view to prevent his being liberated by 
| Mirowitsch, as exceedingly problematical. But he be- 
lieved, in common with all Poland, that Catherine had 
found means to entrap, and to transfer to Petersburgh, 
the Princess Tarrakanoff, a daughter of the Empress 
Elizabeth, where, as was asserted, she had perished in 
prison, by the waters of the river Neva entering the room 
in which she was confined. There can be no doubt that 
Alexis Orloff, so well known in the annals of Catherine’s 
reign, who then commanded the Russian fleet in the 
Mediterranean, became on that. occasion the instrument 
of her vengeance, or rather of her apprehensions, by 
enticing on board his ship, in the port of Leghorn, the 
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of Orloff mentioned, or ever saw the officer who after- | 
wards became, as Prince Orloff, the avowed favourite of | 


some time during the year 1760, the grand duchess, who | 


the uniform of the Russian guards, then in the act of | 








unhappy female in question. This accusation, sustained 
by many strong facts, and apparent proofs, narrated at 
great length, has since been submitted to the tribunal of 
Europe, in “ La Vie de Catherine Seconde,” by Castera, 
published in 1797, soon after the empress’s decease, 
Sir John Dick, who at the time of the supposed prin- 
cess’s seizure by Alexis Orloff, was British consul at 
Leghorn, is named in the work to which I allude as 
having been an accomplice in the act of ensnaring and 
carrying her off to the Russian admiral’s ship. His 
wife is likewise charged with a participation in so foul a 
conspiracy. 

I lived during severa! years in habits of familiar ac. 
quaintance with Sir John Dick, who retained, at four. 
score, all the activity of middle life, together with the 
perfect possession of his memory and faculties. He was 
an agreeable, entertaining, and well-bred man, who had 
seen much of the world. Dining in a large company 
at Mr. Thomas Hope’s, in Berkeley square, on Sunday, 
the 10th of February, 1799, I sat by Sir John Dick, and 
well knowing his intimacy with Alexis Orloff, I enquired 
of him where the count then was; “ He is,” answered 
Sir John Dick, “at present at Leipsic, from which place 
he wrote to me only three weeks ago. The Emperor 
Paul commanded him to travel, after having made him 
and Prince Baratinskoi, both of whom assisted in the 
termination of Peter the Third’s life, assist likewise »* 
the funeral ceremonies of that prince. They held the 
pall, and actually mounted guard over the body, in the 
church of the citadel of Petersburgh, remaining the 
whole night with the corpse. Alexis went through this 
function with perfect composure.” Encouraged by the 
frankness of this reply, I ventured to ask him if he had 
read the narrative of the Princess Tarrakanoff’s seizure, 
related in “ La Vie de Catherine Seconde 2” “TI have 
certainly perused it,” said he, “and not without some 
concern, as I am there accused by name, no lessthan my 
wife, of having been a party to the act of transporting 
by violence, a young, unsuspecting, and innocent prin- 
cess, on board the Russian fleet. I will relate to you, as 
aman of veracity, all the part that I took, and all I 
know, relative to the pretended princess in question ; who 
is there asserted to have been a daughter of Elizabeth, 
Empress of Russia, by Alexis Razoumofisky. 

«“ During the time that the Russian squadron lay in 
the harbour of Leghorn in 1771, Alexis Orloff, who was 
the admiral, resided frequently, if not principally, at Pisa, 
where he hired a splendid house. One morning, about 
eleven o’clock, a Cossack, who was in his service, and 
who acted as his courier, arrived at my door, charged 
with a message to inform me that his master, with some 
company, in three carriages, meant to dine with me on 
that day. I accordingly ordered a dinner to be prepared 
for his reception. When he arrived, he brought with 
him a lady whom he introduced to my wife and to myself, 
but he never named her, only calling her, “ Questa 
Dama.” She was by no means handsome, though 
genteel in her figure, apparently about thirty years of 
age; and had the air of a person who had suffered 
in her health. There seemed something mysterious about 
her which excited my curiosity, but which I could not 
penetrate. Considering her with attention, it struck me 
forcibly that I had seen her before, and in England. 
Being determined, if possible, to satisfy myself on this 
point, as we stood leaning against the chimney-piece in 
my drawing-room, before dinner, I said to her, «1 believe 
ma’am, you speak English.’ ‘I speak only one little,’ 
answered she. We sat down to dinner, and after the 
repast, Alexis Orloff proposed to my wife and to another 
lady who was there present, to accompany him and the 
female stranger on board his ship. They both declining 
it, Orloff took her with him in the evening. The boom, 
or chain was then stretched across the harbour; but a 
boat came from the Russian admiral’s ship, into which 
he put the lady, and accompanied her himself safe on 
board. 

“On the ensuing morning, when Orloff came on 
shore, he proceeded to my house. His eyes were 
violently inflamed, and his whole countenance betrayed 
much agitation. Without explaining to me the cause 
or the reason of this disorder, he owned that he -had 
passed a very unpleasant night, and he requested me to 
let him have some of the most amusing books in my 
library, in order to divert the lady who was on board 
his ship. I never saw her again, but I know that soon 
afterwards she was sent by Alexis, in a frigate to Cron- 
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adt, where, without being ever landed, she was trans- 
eired up the Neva to the fortress of Schlusselbourg, at 
he mouth of the lake Ladoga. Catherine there confined 
her in the very room that Peter the Third had caused to 
be constructed, with intent to shut up herself init. ‘The 
ady unquestionably died in that prison of chagrin, but 
be was not drowned by the waters of the Neva coming 
nto her apartment, as is asserted in ‘La Vie de 
Catherine Seconde.’ 

« Having stated to you,” continued Sir John Dick, 
«these tircumstances, I will now inform you, who, and 
of what description, was the lady in question. Far from 
being, as is pretended, a daughter of Elizabeth, empress 
of Russia, her Father was a baker of Nuremberg, in 
Franconia. If, on this point, my testimony should ap- 
pear to you doubtful or suspicious, the present Margrave 
of Anspach, who is in this country, and who knew her 
well, is ready to testify the same fact. She was a woman 
of pleasure, during a short time, both in Paris, and here 
in London; at which last mentioned city, she had picked 
up a few words of English, Prince Nicholas Radzivil, 
who was driven out of Poland by the Russians, having 
met with her, made her his mistress and carried her with 
him into Italy. In order to revenge himself on Cathe- 
rine, who had expelled him from his native country, and 
confiscated his immense estates in Lithuania, he resolved 
on calling her the Princess T'arrakanoff, pretending that 
she was Elizabeth’s daughter. Such she was in fact con- 
sidered to be by many who saw her, and the report ac- 
quiring strength soon reached Petersburgh. Catherine, 
naturally alarmed at the existence of a female pretender, 
who might lay claim to the very throne of Russia, and 
being informed that Prince Radzivil asserted her right to 
the empire as a legitimate daughter of Elizabeth, by 
Razoumoffsky to whom she had been secretly married, 
thought that not a moment was to be lost in securing the 
person of so dangerous a rival. She issued private 
orders therefore, to Alexis Orloff, enjoining him to gain 
possession of the pretended princess, at all events, and 
by every possible means, either of money or of violence. 
To so great a height did the empress’s apprehensions 
rise, that Orloff avowed to me, he had received the 
positive commands of her majesty, to pursue her even to 
Ragusa if necessary, where it was understood she had 
retired ; to demand her froin the government of that 
small republic, and if they should refuse to give her up, 
to bombard the city and to lay it in ashes. But Alexis 
found means to entrap or to entice her without either 
disturbance or hostiity. He treated her as his mistress 
while he resided at Pisa, and while she lay on board his 
ship at Leghorn. These are all the particulars that I 
know relative to her, and all the share that I had in her 
detention, or her misfortunes.” 


It is probable that this recital, however natural and 
plausible it may appear, or however true it may be in 
point of fact, will by no means carry conviction to every 
mind. I confess that it neither produced that sentiment 
in me, at the time when Sir John Dick related it, nor, 
on the fullest consideration, am I thoroughly persuaded 
that the person in question was not the daughter of 
Elizabeth. It seems to be universally admitted, and I 
have always been so assured, that the empress did pri- 
vately espouse Razoumoffsky ; that she had by him, 
between the years 1740 and 1745, various children ; 
one of whom was brought up and called the Princess or 
Countess Tarrakanoff. Prince Radzivil might, as is 
asserted in “La Vie de Catherine Seconde,” have 
contrived means to carry her off; and after accom- 
panying her to Rome, might there have quitted or 
deserted her. It is unquestionable, even by Sir John 
Dick’s account, that Catherine dreaded her, and that 
Orloff, by her orders, decoyed, ensnared, and made 
himself master of the person of this unfortunate female. 
But that, in order to effect his base and barbarous purpose, 
Orloff actually married her, or pretended so to do; that 
she passed several days under Sir John Dick’s roof, in 
amusement and dissipation, that “the consul, his wife, 
and the wife of Rear Admiral Greig, took their seats by 
her in“the barge, which conveyed her on board the 
Russia! squadron ;” finally, that a British consul would 
dishonour himself, his sovereign, and his nation, by 
openly facilitating so perfidious an act;—all these as- 
sertions of Castera, and many others relative to her treat- 
ment on board Orloff’s ship, appear to me wholly unde- 
serving of credit. They are, indeed, completely dis- 
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proved by Sir John Dick’s narrative to me, unless we 
suppose him utterly devoid of truth and honour. On 
the other hand, that he should have remained silent 
under such a charge, made in the face of all Europe, 
without attempting to repel or to disprove it in as public 
a manner as it was brought forward, seems almost like 
a negative admission of its veracity. His denial of the 
accusation given in private conversation to me, could 
not redeem his character to the world at large, ‘Sj 
John, we may likewise remember, lay under ~ersonal 
obligations to Catherine the Second, who had conferred 
on him one of the Russian orders of Knighthood, and 
from his connection with whom, while Orloff lay at 
Leghorn with her fleet, he had derived great pecuniary 
advantages. The manner in which Alexis treated him, 
by bringing to his house a stranger whom he never an- 
nounced to Sir Jonn, or to his wife, by name, and with 
whom he lived as his mistress; these facts seem to | 
imply great subservience on the part of the British con- | 
sul, and will probably induce us to pause before we give 
implicit belief to his assertioas. I leave, however, the 
decision on this point to every man’s own opinion. 

But was the lady in question the daughter of Eliza- 
beth, or not? It seems to me impossible, for want of | 
evidence, to reply satisfactorily to the question. I con- 
fess, however, that I think it more probable she should 
have been, as Sir John Dick asserted, a German woman 
whom Prince Radzivil had instructed or induced to as- 
sume the name and title of Princess Tarrakanoff. It is 
even very difficult altogether to condemn the Empress 
Catherine, for endeavouring to get possession of her 
person. For, had she passed over to Ragusa, and from 
thence into the Ottoman dominions, she would have 
been, when once in the hands of the Turks, with whom 
Russia was at war, a most dangerous competitor for the 
throne. We must recollect that Catherine herself had 
attained the imperial dignity by a revolution, and the 
consequent destruction of her husband, without any | 
right of descent. ‘To her, an impostor was nearly as | 
formidable as a rightful pretender to the crown. The 
history of the false Demetrius, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, so famous in the Muscovite annals, 
might justly inspire her with apprehension. Similar 
scenes might be renewed under her own reign, in the 
interior of that vast empire. Pugatcheff had long been 
considered, by a great part of the Russian people, as the | 
Emperor Peter the Third. These considerations must, | 
at least in a political point of view, justify Catherine for | 
taking measures to prevent the lady in question from | 
being made an instrument in the hands of vindictive or 
ambitious individuals to accomplish their projects of 
vengeance against herself. In the eyes of morality and | 
of humanity, the whole reign and administration of that 
empress, however brilliant and imposing it may appear 
through the medium of Voltaire’s or of the Prince de | 
Ligne’s writings, cannot bear a close examination, or | 

| 
| 
| 





support a severe scrutiny. 

We shall find it equally difficult to palliate her con- | 
duct relative to the first grand Duchess of Russia, wife 
of Paul, who is believed to have perished, by Catherine’s | 
directions or permission, in a manner still more tragical | 
than the pretended Princess Tarrakanoff. I have seen 
the grand duchess in question at the drawing-room at | 
Peterhoff, in 1774, soon after her marriage. She was | 
by birth a princess of Hesse Darmstadt, having been | 
chosen in preference to two of her sisters, who accom- | 
| 
| 
| 


panied her on the journey from Germany to Russia. 
They must have been very deficient in personal attrac- 
tions, if Paul's selection resulted from her superiority 
in that respect above her sisters. I have rarely beheld 
a young person less favoured by nature. She had a| 
scorbutic humour in her face, nor did her countenance | 
indicate either intelligence or dignity ; but she was said 
to be amiabie and pleasing in her manners. That she 
died during the course of her confinement after lying-in, | 
about two years subsequent to her marriage, is certain ; | 
and it is equally indisputable, that imputations of the | 
heaviest nature were on that occasion revived against | 
the Empress Catherine, accusing her as the author of | 
the grand duchess’s death. I shall recount the particu- | 
lars of her end, on the testimony of two princes of | 
Hesse Philipsteh!l, who were allied to her by consan- | 
guinity, and whom I met at Vienna in the beginning of | 
1778, at Marshal Haddick’s, as well as at other houses | 
in that capital. They came to seek service under Maria | 
Theresa, and seemed to’ have no delicacy or reserve in 
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relating the story, than a recent transaction. ‘Their ac- 
count was nearly as fellows: 

Ww ilhelmina, Princess of Hesse Darmstadt, who, on 
her marriage vith Paul, assumed the name of Natalia 
Alexiew Pa, proved with child in 1775, to the great joy 
of Catherine, as well as of the empire at large, which 
®uXx\ously expected an heir. Unfortunately for the grand 
duchess, though she went her full time, yet she had so 
long and dangerous a labour, that not only the child of 
which she was delivered died in the birth, but she was 
herself declared, by the physicians..and surgeons who 
attended her, to have received so much injury as to be 
incapable of ever again producing children, even if she 
should ultimately recover. The case was of serious con- 
sequence to Russia, as Paul having neither brother nor 
sister, heirs were indispensable to the welfare of the 
state. On the point being submitted to the empress 
and a few select advis.rs, as a political question, after 
mature discussion it was finally determined to sacrifice 
her to the public interest, by quietly putting her out of 
the way. One great impediment remained however to 
be surmounted. Paul was known to be not cnly attached 
in the warmest manner to his wife, but his principles of 
morality and humanity would not, it was believed, per- 
mit him to sanction such an act. In fact, when the idea 
was first suggested to him, though indirectly and ambi- 
guously, he manifested the utmost indignation as well 


as horror. With a view to extinguish all emotions of 


that nature in his bosom, and to induce him to consent 
to the deed, the persons who were employed for the pur- 
pose assailed him, therefore, by other arguments and mo- 
tives than those of state policy or necessity. “ Your 


| imperial highness then imagines,” said they, “ that the 


grand duchess was true to your bed, and that the child 
which she brought into the world was yours?” On his 
answering in the affirmative, they assured him that she 
had carried on a criminal intrigue with one of the hand- 
somest as well as most accomplished young noblemen 
about the court. Paul still continuing nevertheless in- 
credulous, they put into his hands various of her own 
letters, and those of her Jover, which, as they asserted, 
had been discovered or intercepted, containing unequi- 
vocal proofs of mutual intercourse, sufficient to convince 
the grand duke of her infidelity. He then abandoned 
her to her fate, and the medical attendants having re- 
ceived proper instructions, completed the rest in a man- 
ner equally effectual and expeditious, 

Such was the account given by the Princess of Hesse 
Philipstahl; and a circumstance which augments its 


| probability is, that the nobleman himself, who was ac- 


cused of being the lover of the grand duchess, then 
resided at Vienna—to which city he had been ent, as 
common report affirmed, by Catherine, on the complaints 
of her son, immediately after the death of the unfortunate 
princess in question. I knew him intimately, during a 
long time, while at Vienna. He since filled the post of 
envoy from the Empress of Russia, at an Italian court, 
where he was believed to have carried his temerity and 
his success even higher than he had done at Petersburgh. 
Few men whom I have ever seen or known were more 
formed by nature to be beloved by women. His figure 
was advantageous; his manners, though lofty, yet were 
gay and captivating, whenever he desired to conciliate 
good will; and his countenance, which somewhat resem- 
bled that of a Calmuc, had in it, nevertheless, an air of 
great distinction, spirit, and intelligence. He had served 
in the Russian fleet, under Alexis Orloff; was present 
at the memorable victory of Tschisme, on the coast of 
Natolia, in 1770, where the Turkish squadron in that 
bay was destroyed—and had acquired, under Admirals 
Elphinstone and Greig, not only a knowledge of naval 
tactics, but of the English language likewise, which he 
spoke with admirable ease and fluency. When we con- 
template the history of the imperial family of Russia, 
from the reign of Peter the first, inclusive, down to the 
present time, we shall find nothing in the story above 
related, either improbable in itself, or inconsistent with 
the measures to which the sovereigns of that empire 
have continually had recourse, under similar circum- 
stances, in various intances. 

If Catherine did not hesitate, by the commission of a 
crime, to render her son a widower, she was at least de- 
termined to lose no time in providing hima second wife. 
For this purpose, she applied, almost immediately after 
the removal of the unfortunate grand duchess, to the 
great Frederick, King of Prussia, requesting him to select 


| 
| 
| 
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ie for Paul, a German princess, to supply the vacancy occa- 
* | sioned in her family, by death. She even sketched out, 
F with her own hand, the prominent qualites of person and 
of mind, which she considered as principally requisite 
in the object of his choice. This delicate commission 
Frederick executed with great ability; and, having fully 
+e sounded the ground, he recommended the Princess 
Sophia of Wirtemberg to the empress, for her future 
daughter-in-law. It was perhaps impossible to have 
made a more judicious selection for such a dangerous 
L eminerce, which frequently conducted to aconvent, to 
.) Siberia, orto a grave. She was not quite seventeen 
t ai years of age; and she possessed, besides the graces of 
ra 4, youth, personal attractions, well calculated to retain the 
fad grand duke’s affections. Her understanding solid, and 
ie her deportment blameless, secured universal esteem— 


while at the same time she neither displayed such talents, 
energy of character, or ambition, as could render her an 
object of Catherine’s apprehension. Paul, accompanied 
by Marshal Romanzoff, whose victories over the Turks | 
have rendered him so justly celebrated, was sent by | 


pee : ; : 
4 t Catherine, in 1776, to Berlin, where Frederick, after con- | 
it Ly tributing to procure him a wife, entertained him at Pots- | 
i Wy dam, in the most splendid manner. 
at ta! At one of these entertainments, given, if I recollect | 


right, in the new palace near Sans Souci, in the midst 


Hl j of the dinner a large piece of the ceiling fell down on 
Wee the table, involving the room and the company in dust, 
Cay confusion, and astonishment—not unlike the accident 
AF i which Fundanius relates as happening at Nasidienus’s 
ea supper. ‘he king, with admirable presence of mind, | 

q instantly throwing his arms round Paul, who sat next | 
} him, held the grand duke closely embraced, without suf- | 
4 fering him to stir, till the cause, as well as the conse- | 
quences of the disaster, were ascertained. When it was 
discovered to have arisen only from a defect in the plas- | 
{ ter of the ceiling, and to have been altogether casual, a | 
i courier was immediately despatched to Petersburgh, 
‘iol stating the particulars to Catherine, assuring her at the 
} same time that her son was in perfect safety. We can.- | 
not help admiring the quickness of Frederick’s perception, | 

which, ignorant as he was from what cause so unusual 

and alarming an event originated, led him, without a 

moment's delay, to participate the danger and the mis- 

fortune, if such existed, with the grand duke. In fact, 

they must have perished together, if they perished at all. 

The malignity of mankind would unquestionably have 

suspected or attributed treach« ry of some kind, had any 

fatal accident, in which the king was not enveloped, be- 
fallen his guest. Frederick, by his promptitude, obviated | 
the possibility of misrepresentation, either at Petersburgh | 

or in any other of the courts of Europe. 

’ During the first ten or fifteen years of the reign of 
Catherine the Second, it was commonly believed ; and in 

} Poland, where men ventured to state their opinions in 
\ conversation with more freedom than they dared to do 
Ny in Russia, I have heard it often maintained in private 
society, that the Grand Duke Paul would, sooner or later, 

disappear, as Peter the Third did, in 1762, and as the 

unfortunate Emperor Ivan did, in 1764. If Catherine 

had dreaded her son, such an event might have been not 

i improbable: but she knew him, and did not fear him. | 

The strongest mark of her superiority to all apprehen- 

sion from his machinations, or efforts to ascend the Rus- 
sian throne before his time, was the permission which 
5 she gave him to travel over Germany, France, and Italy. | 
iB} Peter the First never extended such a degree of emanci- | 
j pation to his son, the Czarowitz Alexis. Paul was ac- | 

companied on his tour by the grand duchess, for whom 
Fi he then manifested the utmost fondness—though the 


testimonies which he gave her of his affection were not 

always regulated by delicacy or propriety. Sir William 

. Hamilton told me, that when Paul arrived at Naples, in 

1782, he had the honour to accompany the grand duke 

{% and duchess, on their excursions round that city, in 

order to view Portici, Pompeii, and the other principal 

objects of curiosity, visited by travellers. “The first 

. time,” said Sir William, “that I was with them in a 

‘yf coach, we had not proceeded far, when Paul, as if uncon- 

ii scious that I was present, throwing his arms about the 

Deh | grand duchess, began to kiss her with as much warmth | 

Be have shown if they had been alone, aes! 

hy newly married. I was somewhat embarrassed at this | 
- 
i 


as he could 


unusual display of matrimonial attachment, hardly | 
knowing which way to direct my view, for there was no | 
other person with us in the carriage—and as I sat oppo- 


| seeing all that passed, though I affected to look through 


| sible not to credit the assertion, after the proofs which he 


| him, and in which she retained him to the end of her 


| having caused to be put out of life. 
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site to their imperial highnesses, I could not easily avoid 


the glass, at the objects without. At length, the grand 
duke, addressing himself to me, said, ‘ Monsieur le 
chevalier, j'aime beaucoup ma femme. It was impos- 


had just exhibited. But we had not proceeded a mile 
further, when he recommenced the same demonstrations 
of attachment, which he repeated many times before we 
arrived at Portici—usually observing to me, each time, 
‘ Vous voyez que j aime beaucoup ma femme.’ I could 
only express my Satisfaction at his felicity, concealing 
my astonishment at the testimonies of it which I had 
witnessed.” It would have been happy for this violent 
and infatuated prince, if he had never ascended the Rus- 
sian throne, but had always continued in the state of 
political annihilation to which his mother had reduced 


life. 

The pretended Princess T'arrakanoff, and the first 
Grand Duchess of Russia, were not the only females of 
high rank whom Catherine the Second is accused of 
Augusta Caroline, 
eldest daughter of the late celebrated Duke of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel, who fell at Auerstadt, is supposed to have 
perished in a manner equally mysterious, and, as some 





persons believe, not less tragical. This princess, who 
was born towards the end of the year 1764, before she 
attained the age of sixteen, was married to the present | 
king, at that time Prince of Wirtemberg. He was then 
about twenty-six years old, and might be considered as 
eventual presumptive heir to his uncle, the reigning 
Duke of Wirtemberg, Charles Eugene, who had no issue. 
When I was at the court of Brunswick, in the autumn of 
1777, at which time the princess was near thirteen, I saw 
her more than once, in the apartments of her mother. 
She had a very fair complexion, light hair, pleasing fea- 
tures, and an interesting figure. Some years after her 
marriage, she accompanied the prince, her husband. into 
Russia, when he entered into the military service of that 
crown—to the heir of which, as has been already stated, 
his sister was married. ‘They resided for some time at 
Petersburgh, or in other parts of the Russian empire ; 
but in 1787 he quitted Catherine’s service and dominions, 
leaving his wife behind, of whose conduct, it was as- 
serted, he had great reason to complain. They had then 
three children living, two sons and a daughter, whom 
the empress permitted him to take away, when he with- 
drew from her employ ; but she retained the princess 
under her own protection. At the end of a year or two, 
it was notified to the Prince of Wirtenyberg, as well as 
to the Duke of Brunswick, by order of the empress, that 
the wife of the one, and the daughter of the other, was 
no more. The duke, her father, immediately demanded 








in the most pressing terms that her body might be de- 
livered up to him: but this request was never granted, 
nor did he even receive any such authentic proofs of her 
decease, and still less of the circumstances attending it, 
as could satisfy him on the subject. Doubts were not 
only entertained whether she died a natural death, but 
it remained questionable whether she did not still survive, 
and was not existing in Siberia, or in the polar deserts, 
like many other illustrious exiles of her own family, who | 
had been banished thither by the Empress Elizabeth, | 
when she ascended the throne in 1741, on the deposition 
of Ivan. 

In May, 1797, the Princess Royal of England was 
married to the Prince of Wirtemberg, who, before the | 
conclusion of that year, became duke by the decease of | 
Frederick Eugene, his father. Early in the summer of | 





1798, a gentleman conversing with me on the subject of | 
the first Princess of Wirtemberg’s death, assured me | 
that he had seen and perused all the papers relative to 
her imprisonment and decease, which, at the desire of | 
the prince, and by his authority, had been transmitted to | 
George the Third, who, after a full inspection of them, 
became perfectly convinced of his having had no part in 
that dark and melancholy transaction ; lastly, he gave it 
as his opinion, that Catherine had alone caused her to 
be poisoned, unless her decease resulted from natural 
causes. 

“ Frederick William, reigning Duke of Wirtemberg,” 
said he, “ entered when young, as is well known, into 
the Prussian service. Old Frederick liked and distin- 
guished him. Wishing to attach him to the house of 
Brandenburgh by permanent ties, and considering him 








as a man of promising abilities, the king himself set on 
foot, and finally concluded, his marriage with the eldest 
daughter of his own favourite nephew and general, the 
Duke of Brunswick. ‘This event took place in 1780, 
About five years afterwards, Frederick being disposed to 
form a second alliance with the family at Wirtemberg, 
by marrying his great nephew, the present King of 
Prussia, as soon as his age would allow, with the Prin. 
cess Elizabeth, sister to the prince, despatched him to 
Petersburgh for that purpose. His instructions were, to 
apply to the grand duchess, who was likewise his sister, 
for the exertion of her influence at the court of Stut- 
gard, in order to prevail on the duke to promise his niece 
to the eventual heir of the Prussian monarchy. his 
negotiation was however rendered unsuccessful by the 
demand which the Emperor Joseph the Second made, 
about the same time, of the Princess Elizabeth of Wir- 
temberg, for his nephew, Francis, hereditary Prince of 
Tuscany, now Emperor of Austria; a marriage which 
was actually accomplished early in 1788. 

“ When the Prince of Wirtemberg arrived in the capi- 
tal of the Russian empire, this alliance above mentioned 
was already settled ; or at least was too far advanced to 
be overturned by his interference. After making there- 
fore every effort in his power, through the grand duch- 
ess, to prevent its accomplishment, and finding these 
exertions fruitless, he returned to Potsdam. Whether 
Frederick suspected any duplicity or insincerity on his 
part, or whether it was the result merely of disappoint- 
ment, it is certain that he received the prince very coldly; 
and the Empress of Russia having soon afterwards in- 
vited him into her service, he quitted that of Prussia, 
and revisited Petersburgh. She employed him in the 
war that began in 1787, against the Turks, and he com- 
manded one of the three armies which took the field. 
The van, consisting of forty thousand men, was entrust- 
ed to him. He is said to have displayed great military 
talent, to have distinguished himself much, and to have 
rendered essential services to Catherine. 

« At the time that he entered the Russian service, he 
carried the princess his wife with him to Petersburgh, 
as well as the two sons and daughter which she had 
brought him. Being in the flower of her youth, en- 
dowed with many amiable qualities of mind and deport- 
ment, she soon became a favourite of Catherine, in 
whose society and intimate confidence she occupied a 
distinguished place. It can hardly however excite asto- 
nishment, that such an intercourse should have been 
calculated to corrupt her morals. The court and palace 
of the empress were scenes of dissipation and licentious- 
ness. Yet, when the prince went to serve against the 
Turks, he, of necessity, left his wife exposed to all these 
temptations. In effect, during his absence, she conduct- 
ed herself so imprudently, that when he returned, after 
the conclusion of the campaign, to Petersburgh, he found 
himself under a necessity of adopting some strong mea- 
sures respecting her. Being placed in this painful situa- 
tion, he wrote to her father, the Duke of Brunswick, 
informing him of his daughter’s misconduct, and con- 
sulting him on the mode of action proper to be pursued 
under those circumstances. It was agreed between 
them, that as a preliminary step she should be removed 
out of Russia, and the prince accordingly demanded 
Catherine’s permission to quit her dominions, together 
with his wife and his family. The empress allowed him 
to retire, and to take with him his children, but she pe- 
remptorily refused to permit him to carry his consort 
back to Germany. All remonstrance proving vain, the 
princess therefore remained behind, and he quitted Pe- 
tersburgh, with his sons and daughter, to return to Wir- 
temberg. 

« About a fortnight after his departure, “the princess, 
without any reason assigned, was sent by the order of 
Catherine to the castle of Lhode, about two hundred 
miles from Petersburgh; but in what part or province 
of that vast empire I am unable to assert. There, it 
seems, under close confinement, she remained about 
eighteen months; but all her German attendants, male 
and female, were withdrawn from her. At the end of 
that time, the prince received letters from the “@iypress, 
informing him that his wife was dead of a helatibere, 
Similar information was conveyed by Catherine to the 
Duke of Brunswick, the unfortunate princess’s father. 
No particulars were stated ; nor, as far as appears, were 
any other circumstances ever known respecting her. 
Thus situated, the Duke of Brunswick, conscious that 
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